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I RETURNED to England in November of the same year, 
in consequence of the serious indisposition of my mother, 
and did not revisit France until some years after, when 
M. de Vorinfort, as sous-prefect of Tourloville, occupied 
a larger house, lived in a more expensive style, and saw 
more company. Louis was made lord of all the lower 
regions; and a black cook, called Dubois, reigned in his 
stead in the kitchen, who, when sober, was certainly not 
to be excelled in his department : when he had exceeded, 
however, he could and would do nothing, and then Louis 
very composedly put on his white dress and nightcap, 
and unostentatiously sent up the dinner—an example to 
our Johns and Thomases at home. Even the stairs 
were now carpeted; Caroline sat no more in her bed- 
room en déshabille, for every day was receiving-day; 
and, in short, I found a greater change in the habits 
of all than in so short a time I could have thought 
possible. Ladies and gentlemen had separate bathing- 
places at Piedfort ; there was a public promenade made 
at Tourloville; two restaurateurs set up in competition, 
and served you with ice for nothing; opposition baths 
contested for your custom, and you could enjoy that 
luxury and clean linen besides for the small sum of 
73d. Ewers and basins had displaced the cream-jugs 
and pie-dishes which had hitherto been thought suffi- 
cient for bedroom ablutions; small carpets in cold 
weather were creeping in gradually; a trottoir of as- 
phalte was formed in the Cour du Roi; the shops were 
modernised; and the streets, at least many of them, 
better paved. They were still ill-lighted, however; the 
drainage no better than formerly; and the contrast to 
England great in-doors and out. Noise still prevailed 
everywhere: sabots clattered, doors clashed, chairs 
sounded on the uneven and naked floors, and the clap- 
clap of the women beating their linen at the fountain 
was ever and anon heard above the clack of their coarse 
voices. The screams of the numerous parrots, who, 
like their mistresses, lived in the streets, one sitting 
in a cage,-and the other in a tub; the lumbering of the 
unwieldy carts, and the unnecessary vociferations and 
execrations of their drivers, swelled the din. 

The time I arrived on my second visit was the month 
of June, when they were preparing the reposoirs to 
celebrate the Féte Dieu. What refined taste did these 
poor people display in the arches and altars they formed 
with fiowers, and whatever articles of value they could 
beg or borrow from their richer neighbours !—all the 
streets were swept clean, and strewed with rose leaves 


and broom; all the houses hung out bits of tapestry, 
or carpet, or sheets looped up with bunches of flowers; 


everything or person was, as they expressed it, ‘pro- 
preté’ for the occasion; and as the procession passed, the 
priests chanting, and the curé blessing the kneeling 
crowd,* I had no inclination to deride what so many 
felt to be solemn. But the prettiest part of the display 
was the little children with wings, or lambs, and inno- 
cent faces personating angels and St Johns; while the 
mothers ran alongside, weeping with delight to see their 
darlings looking like what they supposed and hoped 
they would eventually be in a better world. Their elder 
brothers and sisters, who had lately taken their first 
communion, walked in order—the latter in white, and 
veiled, and looking as demure as the meek sisters who 
attended them. 

A little later came the Fair of St Victor, and that 
was a sight to me quite as pleasing in a different way : 
no quarrelling, no drunkenness or fighting was there. 
It was held partly in a large apple orchard, partly on a 
sloping grassy bank, dotted with largé trees and patches 
of brushwood, and commanding a view as extensive as 
lovely. The peasantry, in their bright colours and 
picturesque costumes—the white tents—the bands of 
music—the clear ringing laugh of -young girls and chil- 
dren as they danced on the green, dressing themselves 
fantastically up with wild flowers, or swinging on the 
branches, all was like a page in an old poem. All the 
higher classes in the town and neighbourhood attended, 
and none, I am sure, saw anything in the rustic mirth 
around that could disgust a heart not closed to na- 
tural feelings by vanity and false refinement. Grand- 
fathers and grandmothers, fathers and mothers, children 
and grandchildren, were all there together—happy in the 
happiness of each other, and content with brown bread 
and water. 

The French are a light-hearted people, ever open to 
mirth, and ready to forget that sorrow which, when it first 
falls on them, they seem totally unable to control, as the 
following little anecdote will show:—A cobbler, who 
called himself a shoemaker, and occasionally worked in 
the latter capacity, had a strikingly pretty wife: her 
lovely face, gentle voice, and perfect, though emall and 
delicate figure, attracted my attention, and as they lived 
near us, I often stopped to speak to her. He, a short, 


* This curé was a very fat man, remarkably so. Those who 
are old-fashioned enough to read, or are old enough to have read, 
‘The World,’ ‘The Idler,’ and those bygone periodicals, may 
remember in one paper the story of a fat Mr Muggy, who was so 
lethargic, that while talking, walking, eating, and on one occasion 
while fighting a duel, he fell asleep. I always thought this absurd 
and overdrawn untill knew M. Vardoni, the curé of St Victor's 
at Tourloville, whom I have seen fall asleep in the pulpit. He 
was particularly abstemious, eating meat only upon Sundays, and 
never, any day, breaking his fast till two o'clock; when, and 
once again before bed-time, he partook of a very slight refresh- 
ment. He looked blown up, was very pale, suffered much, and 


died at forty-two: it was disease. 


I 
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broad, red-haired, coarse man, was apparently very 
fond of her, and all the world allowed that she was 
virtuous, and the couple perfectly happy: her mother 
lived with them as servant, an arrangement not unfre- 

uent in Normandy, and the three were a united family. 
At last the wife became ill, faded gradually away, and 
died before her husband was aware that her case was 
hopeless. His despair, I heard, was frightful to witness; 
so much so, that they had to watch lest he should de- 
stroy himself. I went to see him about a week or per- 
haps ten days after her death. 

* Ah, Mademoiselle Dora,’ cried he, sobbing piteously, 
‘you knew my wife—my little wife—my pretty wife— 
my gentle, good, pretty Perette; but you did not, you 
could not know how I loved her. I loved her—ah!— 
so much—ah, oh, oh!—that—that I keep—ah, ah, 
agh!—I keep her mother still with me—oh!—and I 
will keep her for Perette’s dear sake till—ah !—till— 
oh! —till—agh, ah, agh! —till—J get another!’ Six 
weeks after he did get another, a great, stout, bold- 
looking dame; ‘who could do her own work,’ he said, 
‘and a far finer woman than poor Perette!’ I confess 
I heard with satisfaction that shortly after she led him 
a sad life, and that her strength and activity did not 
make amends for her want of temper. 

Among the gayest people at Tourloville was Madame 
de Fauconniére, whose daughter, married to the Baron 
de Bois Favort, usually spent four or five months at the 
Chateau de Bois Favort; a seat situated six miles 
nearer the sea than Tourloville, and although in the 
actual possession of the old General de Bois Favort, so 
certain to descend to his nephew, that the latter had 
already laid out a great deal of money upon its im- 
provement. Until it was really his, however, he would 
not build, but was contented with what remained of the 
ancient chateau—an old, black, high tower—the farm- 
offices, and a lately-added long, low cottage, in which 
were a good dining-room, and a drawing-room large 
enough to contain library, billiard-table, musical in- 
struments, and every piece of furniture conducive to 
comfort. Store-rooms and garrets where the servants 
slept were above; the family occupying the tower, 
where, half-hidden under ground, was the large, dark, 
curious dungeon-like kitchen. Madame de Bois Favort 
was a most accomplished woman—played, sung, drew 
like an artist—spoke Italian, English, German, and a 
little Spanish—and was well read in her own country’s 
literature. Although eminently handsome, and univer- 
sally admired, she always quitted Paris without regret 
—nay, rejoiced when the time came for going to Bois 
Favort, where she could dress carelessly, and do as she 
pleased — walking, riding on pony-back, visiting the 
cottages, feasting on the old-fashioned dishes of her 
childhood—such as Pois tirés, Pois de Prud’homme, Cre- 
vettes a la Normande ; and all this till her husband, who 
annually paid a visit to his mother near Nice, joined 
her after a time, and then more ceremony was neces- 


sary. 

T wish I had power to describe the long and lovely 
drive by which I first approached this beautiful place ; 
the slopes, thick underneath with brushwood, and 
crowned with large high trees; the green meadows; 
the cherry orchards; the apple-trees, in full blow, 
lining the narrow lanes; the old-fashioned black and 
white farm-houses, formed of wood and clay, peeping 
out from among the fruit-trees under which the cows 
grazed; the little gardens full of roses, especially large 
cabbage yellow roses, so perfect this year, that you 
had to inspect them closely before you could convince 
yourself that they were real, not artificial; the nu- 
merous beehives ; the little patches of grass and grain 
(for here no vineyards marred the view)—all in union 
—formed a scene of peace and prosperous rustic life 
which the memory loves to linger on, while the distant 
sight of the Seine here and there gave life to a 
d’eil which, otherwise without water, might have been 
what a keen old Scotch lady described a similar pro- 
spect in England to be, in answer to an Englishman 


coup | parties, entirely on 


who asked her if it was not a ‘sweet scene’—‘ Oo ay, 
vairy sweet; dead sweet!’ The voice of birds, how- 
ever, was wanting here, as well as in every other part 
of France I have resided in; the little bird-pies, deli- 
cious as I thought them, would, I think, have ceased to 
gratify my palate, had I known at the time I was feasting 
that robins, bullfinches, linnets, and all the sweet wood- 
land tribe I had loved and listened to from a child were 
there entombed. The scene, however, was lovely ; and 
when the black tower of Bois Favort loomed in the dis- 
tance, backed by the forest of Bois Favort, it only added 
a kind of grandeur to what before was perhaps too soft. 
It had been of considerable extent in former times, but 
at the present day, all that remained habitable was one 
tall tower, and the farm-offices, which last had been 
fully kept up and added to, to fit them for the future 
building which is to restore Bois Favort to its pristine 
splendour, and for which all the family were then laying 
by money. This fine old fortress was situated in what 
had been a k, as one or two gigantic trees and an 
old cedar, larger than the largest at Fountains Abbey, 
attested. It was now, however, laid out in a large 
garden — kitchen and flower garden united — full of 


healthy young shrubs, and fruit-trees, peas, beans, | 
raspberries, strawberries, gooseberries, to say nothing | 


of cabbages and turnips. 
The garden at Bois Favort contained a profusion 
of these common légumes, but they were almost hidden 


| 


| 


from sight by the art with which espaliers and tree- | 


roses were placed between the beds where they grew 
and the broad gravel-walks, that were kept as neat as 
those of an Oxford college garden. 


Indeed from one | 


point of view I used to fancy the old tower and offices, | 
screened by the fine trees, in all the luxuriance of the | 


fresh June foliage, very like some peeps at Oxford 
—a town I never visited without wishing myself a 
fellow. There was no want of beautiful plants and 
shrubs—lilacs, laburnums, hawthorns, acacias ; or of rare 
exotics or large orange-trees—oleonches, and myrtles 
in pots. 


Decayed leaves, withered branches, or weeds, | 


were never seen; and every vegetable was removed be- | 


fore it could possibly become offensive. A pretty but 


very tiny brook fed a fishpond or small lake, on which | 


danced a gay little pinnace; and alleys of peach-trees led | 


to a bowling-green, so well drained, and yet so shaded, 
that it was never either burnt up or damp. Lime-trees, 


cut so as to form an arcade, fenced it round, whilst be- | 


hind them rose others which shot up as nature bade 
them, all alive with bees, wild and hived, and butterflies 
of every hue. Every turn brought you to something 


new—a strawberry bank, a fig-tree grove, a green ar- | 


bour, or a vine-trellis, loaded in its season with purple 
grapes, the largest I ever saw out of a hothouse. 
At the farm-office there were the same neatness and 


order: everything in repair and in its place; and the | 
poultry of all kinds, horses, cows, and even pigs, looked | 
as if they were washed with soap and water twice a week | 


at least so exquisitely clean were their plumage and | 
Gardeners and labourers all wore white night- | 


skins. 
caps and clean blue blouses, and the female assistants 
high caps, and red short-waisted cotton gowns, tucked 
up to show the striped petticoat underneath. All were 
fat, rosy, and cheerful in their appearance, respectfully 
familiar in their manners. They seemed really to serve 
their masters from love. 

Lest this unusual picture of a French chateau may be 
supposed drawn from imagination, I beg to assure the 
reader that it is circumstantially true; but Bois Favort, 
so far as my experience goes, certainly stands alone. 
The first time I saw it was at a ceremonious dinner. 
High-sounding were the names of the guests, various 
and well-cooked the viands. Instead of the repast being 
placed on the table, as is the custom in small parties, 
a dish and its accompaniments at a time, or, as in larger 
e sideboard, from whence it is car- 
ried round, while the table itself is covered with flowers, 
ornaments, and the dessert—all was put down at once, 
which afforded a specimen of French manners I might 
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otherwise have never met with. Happening to choose 
a cételette with mushroom sauce, the Marquis de la 
Tarellerie, near whom the dish was placed, after smiling 
in a most gracefully-insinuating manner, to intimate 
how gladly he obliged me, with his lordly finger and 
thumb placed the nicest upon the plate which was held 
No one looked surprised. No wonder 
the French of all classes use napkins; for excepting the 
most refined, everybody fingers what a well-trained 
footman with us would use his fork to. The enormous 
quantity these good people devoured was incredible : 
ladies as well as gentlemen tasted of everything, all the 


| time looking so graceful, dressed with such charming 


simplicity, and talking so——in short, as Frenchwomen 
only can talk: a talk that is perfect as far as it goes, 
though it does not go far we confess. 

After dinner, we agreed to return to the garden, and 
come back late for our coffee. ‘There we found all the 


| workmen of the place ready to assist in the various 


kinds of amusement—rowing, swinging, bowling, duck- 
hunting on the lake, cow-milking, and carp - feeding. 


| One carp ate out of my fingers—a personage known to 


have gone by the name of the Old Carp a hundred and 
nine years ago. Not only did the peasants dance, but 
we danced with them. One little man, Petit André, a 
tailleur darbres, took leaps that would have won admi- 
ration from Vestris himself; and seeing the astonish- 
ment he excited, he exerted himself so much, that we 
were apprehensive he would break a blood-vessel. His 
face was peculiarly plain; the way he grinned when he 
shot up most amusing; and when a very handsome 
young lady complimented him upon his agility, it 
seemed to me as if his India-rubber mouth, the ends of 
which retreated out of sight, must have met behind. 
This was conspicuously the case when the said damsel 
presented him with a five-franc piece as a reward, she 
said, for being so charmingly ugly. After this dal al 
fresco, a pretty little girl came forward to recite some 
couplets, composed by her father upon the occasion of 
Madame de Bois Favort’s féte—that is, not the anni- 
versary of the day she was born, but that on which she 
was made a Christian, and named after one of the nu- 
merous saints in the calendar; for that saint’s day is 
the féte celebrated after the manner we keep our birth- 
days. Then the others came forward without hesita- 
tion or shamefacedness. Most of them made a speech 
in prose or verse, and all offered their bouquets with a 
grace our honest English labourers could never attain. 
Lastly, we the guests presented our bouquets, as these 
little offerings are termed, which may be a bouquet or a 
brooch, a piece of music, a book, or what you please. One 
urchin presented a small sucking-pig, which caused great 
laughter, as he could not get it to remain silent during 
his speech; and the more sly pinches he punished it 
with, the louder it squeaked. When it came to the 
turn of the gentlemen to speechify, I could not help 
asking myself if an Englishman could ever bring him- 
self to utter such fulsome flattery without blushing, or, 
indeed, if it could enter his head to frame such compli- 
ments as I then heard. I think not; for plain-spoken 
John Bull, even upon the occasion he feels most and 
does most, says least. 

Afterwards, I passed a fortnight at Bois Favort, a 
happy, peaceful time, engraven for ever as a green spot 
in memory’s waste. Our rides through the forest upon 
forest ponies, and saddles that might have been made 
in the days of the namesake of my pot-bellied Buce- 
phalus, Henri Quatre—our visits to the lone co 
and their simple inhabitants, who, till then, I thought 
had only lived in the pages of romance—our mornings 
under the fresh boughs, surrounded by forest flowers— 
our reading aloud while others worked or sketched— 
our musical evenings afterwards—or, on a rainy day, 
our striking up at five minutes’ notice a blazing wood 
fire, and drawing ourselves close to it as cozily as in 
winter — our visits to the farmhouses —our church- 
goings even—the whole is so unlike anything else I 
ever saw before or since, that sometimes I think I 


must have dreamt it all. When M. de Bois Favort 
arrived and brought a friend with him, our dress 
and dinners were more récherchés, our walks directed 
to less wild scenes, our rides performed on horses of 
education and refinement—all very pleasant, but want- 
ing the poetry of my happy, happy fortnight with 
Ameniiede de Bois Favort alone. Upon Sundays and 
saints’ days we attended the little old church, and this 
was always a lovely summer scene. The situation was 
a little elevated, and from it you could observe the 
venerable old people and healthy young ones streaming 
through every wood, across every meadow, along every 
lane, to the house of God, to which they were summoned 
by the tinkle, tinkle, of its little bell. There was not 
much of the ‘ pomp and circumstance’ of architec- 
ture there, and the interior was as unpretending as 
its gray, moss-grown outside, although ornamented, as 
well as the simple worshippers who attended could 
afford, by loads of flowers and many a quaint picture 
and misshapen saint; while the doll which represented 
the Virgin Mary was attired in what the worthy com- 
meres no doubt thought very fine, but which anywhere 
else would have been ludicrous. All was very clean, 
very well ventilated, and had a fresh perfume from the 
flowers, which were everywhere in profusion, that was 
delightful; and the remembrance of which, with the 
broken voice and benevolent face of its aged priest, 
answered by the silver tones of the little choristers, 
often comes back to me, and invariably brings calm and 
Christian thoughts and feelings. The good man’s ser- 
mons were suited to the understandings of his audience, 
but he was, I believe, a very learned man, and in hap- 
pier times might have been selected to fill a more 
exalted position ; but as it is, the church is kept down, 
and has nothing to give, so he lived on at Bois Favort 
contentedly from youth to age, and jn noway regretted 
the state of life to which it had pleased God to call him ; 
on the contrary, he expressed himself grateful for being 
placed where he had no temptation to pride, that be- 
setting sin of all the human race. I took my own 
prayer-book, and regularly read my own prayers, but 
attended with pleasure to the sermon, from which I 
always derived instruction. After mass, Madame de 
Bois Favort invited the Abbé de Belcostel to dine with 
her, so he directed the whole of the young ones to come 
to the chateau, and show the Protestant lady how well 
they knew their catechism. There was one little fellow, 
of eight years old, with a face like a full moon, and a 
figure like a Bacchus on a barrel, bearing the very ap- 
propriate name of Jean Beuze (or Buse buzzard, as I 
persisted in calling it), who was pointed out to me as 
the most perfect in his answers, so I called him, and 
found that as far as words went, he could reply without 
hesitation, and so rapidly, that I could scarcely follow 
him. 

‘But, mon cher petit perroquet, do you understand 
all that you repeat so glibly ?’ 

‘No, madame ; I don’t enter the understanding-class 
till next year.’ 

The curé solved the problem: as soon as all the words 
were thoroughly committed to memory, they then re- 
commenced operations, and had every sentence fully 
explained to them ; and Jerome Beuze, who had reached 
the mature age of eleven, was forthwith commanded to 
explain, which, according to Roman Catholic ideas, he 
did very clearly, the first twelve pages. The little class 
then read a portion of the story of Joseph and his 


ttages | brethren, and the elder ones the 5th chapter of St 


Matthew’s gospel, after which the curé blessed them. 
Madame la Baronne rewarded them with apples and 
raisins, and they departed laughing, dancing, and 
singing. It was a pretty sight; and although they 
evidently looked up to Monsieur le Curé with great - 
respect, they were quite as much at their ease with the 
benevolent old man as with a father. My friend Jean 
Beuze served mass, as it is called, and amused me much 
by the delight his rosy countenance assumed when it 
was his turn to ring the little bell during the ceremony, 


| 
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evidently. agitating it twice as much as there was any 
occasion for, and stopping at last with a look of reluct- 


ance. 

We did not always walk or ride in slouch bonnets ; 
we sometimes made calls, and drove bien chaussées et 
bien gantées to several maisons de campagne, for I 
can scarcely call them chateaux: they all appeared 
to me comfortless and half-furnished, the grounds 
round the house in sad disorder, the servants half 
taught, and the inhabitants themselves with a sort of 
not-at-home look about them that proved how much 
against the grain is living in the country to the 
French. They can spend a day there with pleasure, 
and talk sentimentality about woods and waters, fields 
and flowers; but to make the country their home, take 
pleasure in country pursuits, and surround themselves 
at the same time with refined comforts and intellectual 
amusements, or even with schools, soup-kitchens, &c. 
for their poor dependents, as many otherwise com- 
monplace country ladies do with us, is, so far as I 
know, only understood in England, where home feelings 
and pursuits are cultivated by all. I greatly enjoyed 
those drives through this lovely country, and the sweet 
little pictures we often unexpectedly came upon. Here 
it was a rude image of the Virgin inscribed, ‘ Etoile 
du matin priez pour nous,’ placed in the hollow of an 
aged oak, with peasants, laden with sticks from the 
forest, kneeling before it: there a Calvaire, and a mother 
teaching her infant child its prayers on the steps that 
led to it. Sometimes, peeping through the leaves, you 
descried a small gray chapel almost in ruins, telling of 
days gone by when piety was more common with those 
rich enough to rear such edifices, lowly though they be, 
than it is now; and often an image of St Hubert near a 
sparkling spring-well, holding an inscription which in- 
vited Messieurs les Chasseurs (that is, shooters of wrens 
and robins, as well as nobler game) to quench their 
thirst with the cool pure water, and thank that God 
who makes ‘rivers run in dry places.’ 

I really found it difficult sometimes to believe I was 
living in the go-ahead nineteenth century; but all 
poetry disappeared when we came near a maison de 
campagne, the property of some M. Duval, or Dubois, or 
Fouché, who always added its name to his own, and 
very often sunk his own in that of his propriété, 
were it even no larger than a tablecloth. One gentle- 
man, who had no land, ridiculed his neighbour’s pre- 
tension; and when a retired tobacconist left a card for 
him as Monsieur Duval de Rocher, because he had 
purchased a bicogue perched upon a rock, returned his 
own, printed M. Satis de Sans Terre. Simplicity and 
poetry fled at the sight of a paratonnerre, which is al- 
ways attached to a country-house: there things were 
backward enough, it is true, but not in an agreeable 
way, and a most unpleasant revulsion of feeling always 
ensued when I saw one. At one very good substantial 
house, the monsieur showed us how clever he was in 
turning the chimney-place of the dining-room into a 
meat-safe, where hung—‘I saw it with these eyes’—a 
leg of mutton, two fowls, and a piece of veal. Another 
remarked apropos of a new stove for the same. apart- 
ment, how pleasant it was to heat a paté, or even dress 
a dish, at the same time that you warmed your room. 
Almost everywhere, either in the dining-parlour or the 
ante-room, you saw a fontaine en toile—a basin and towel 
—in order that the gentlemen guests might wash their 
hands before dinner, if so disposed. There never seemed 
any one to take care of our horses or donkeys, or answer 
the door, which was usually wide open; it being ex- 
pected that you would find your own way to the kitchen, 
which is always near it, and make inquiries as to ma- 
dame’s being visible or not; and I have really seen this 
in houses where there was no excuse for such careless 
habits, and where thére was neatness enough in the 
gardens and shrubberies to lead you to look for different 
customs. 

One grand chateau we visited when the family un- 
luckily was absent ; but we walked about the grounds, 


which were truly magnificent. Long alleys of limes 
and elms, diverging like rays from a centre, closely 
clipped half-way up, and the rest left to nature, had a 
very fine effect, and must have involved a great deal 
of expense; for every grass-plot was smoothed, and the 
flower-beds well attended to; statues were there in pro- 
fusion, obelisks, pieces of made-water rock-work, &c. ; 
and the branches were as thick as a hedge, and as 
evenly cut. I asked to see the house, and it was a very 
fine one, containing curious and beautiful things, many 
of which had been there for several centuries. The 
kitchen was immense ; there were three hundred copper 
saucepans and lids hanging up against the walls, all as 
bright as gold; but the cheerful English fireplace, so 
bright and tidy, was wanting: and in spite of the hand- 
some carving, fine mirrors, and pieces of furniture, and 
even one or two good paintings, there was the want 
of an air of home comfort, which I never discovered 
our show-places to have, till I compared them with this, 
and one or two other fine houses I have seen on the 
continent. I was very sorry the De M 8 were ab- 
sent on a visit. Had they been at home, I should have 
been able perhaps to form a more correct judgment. 
The stairs, halls, and corridors, were entirely without 
carpets or stoves; but as it was summer, both may 
have been only temporarily so; and the enormous for- 
tune of the D. de M—— makes it probable that such 
necessary cold-weather comforts would not be denied, 
even a la campagne. 

The Chateau de la Tarellerie was also a fine place, 
and had fine capabilities; but there was even there a 
want of order and comfort, and a make-shift appear- 
ance about many things, which I never observed at an 
English nobleman’s residence. We dined there twice; 
the dinner and style of reception were faultless, and the 
house was like a colony. The mother of the marquis 
had her apartments, a married son his, an unmarried 
son his also; and all these lived constantly with the 
Tarelleries in Paris as in the country; as did likewise 
an old, deaf, cross aunt, who had been a beauty, and 
had never married, her fiancé (whom, however, she 
had only once seen) having been beheaded in the grand 
Revolution. A married daughter and her husband 
were on a visit, and Mademoiselle de la Tarellerie la 
jeune, to distinguish her from her aunt, was to accom- 
pany them in a journey to England, and upon her re- 
turn, to become the wife of the Baron Palamede de Caux, 
without relinquishing her home; as her present portion 
was a privilege to remain there with her husband. 
Instead of maiden ladies living, as with us, in a small 
lodging in a village, or young people taking up house 
for themselves, it is common in France for them all to 
have apartments in the chateau or hotel of the head 
of the family—an explanation of the immense size of 
the hétels of Paris, which are, in fact, neither more nor 
less than family lodging-houses. The amenity of the 
manners abroad renders such a plan less dangerous 
to domestic peace than it would prove with us, who 
have a greater love for independence than for society. 


THE REV. WILLIAM LISLE BOWLES, 


A port whose name has long been familiar with the 
public, died on the 7th ult. at Bremhill, in the county 
of Wilts, where he had passed the larger part of his life. 

Upon the northern coast of Somersetshire, on a part 
of the shore which trends round to the west, so as to 
form a bay open in that direction, a promontory called 
Brean Down juts into the Severn Sea. In an angle 
formed by the promontory of Brean, on the west side of 
the river Axe, stands the village of Uphill. An abrupt 
eminence rises on one side of this village, and upon its 
summit is the small parish church. Uphill village 


beneath is well sheltered by trees on one side; upon 
the other the hill rises, bare of foliage, but covered with 
fine turf. ‘The opposite side of the same hill is bounded 
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by precipitous rocks which extend to the sea. The 
parsonage, deservedly admired, lies in the valley, and is 
surrounded by a flourishing plantation, made by the 
Rev. William Thomas Bowles, the father of the poet, 
who was the rector of Uphill and Brean prior to 1786. 
This parsonage is said to have been the birthplace of 
the poet who has just expired, and who, according to 
report, had attained the patriarchal age of eighty-nine. 

The church may be further noticed, because it was a 
favourite spot with the poet, commanding a view of a 
very extensive character; in fact a noble panoramic 
circuit, including a most interesting combination of land 
and ocean. It is small, and has a low tower, white- 
washed, in order to serve as a more conspicuous land- 
mark for vessels. There are some ancient tumuli near 
the churchyard, which must have added to the associa- 
tions engendered in the mind of the young poet, locally 
attached to a spot of no common attraction by the ties 
of early recollection. 

The family of William Lisle Bowles had been emi- 
nently clerical. His grandfather, Dr Bowles, was the 
vicar of Brackly, in Northamptonshire, and his father, 
as stated, had been rector of Uphill and Brean. The 
family was originally of Wiltshire stock, and is reported 
to be of ancient standing in that county. The mother 
of the poet was Bridget Grey, one of the three daughters 
of Dr Grey, the author of ‘ Memoria Technica,’ a ‘ Sys- 
tem of Mnemonics,’ a ‘ System of Ecclesiastical Law,’ and 
several other works. Mrs Bowles presented her hus- 
band with seven children, of whom the subject of the 
present notice was the eldest. The name of Lisle was 
bestowed upon him because it was borne by the old 
Everley family in Wiltshire, into which family Dr 
Bowles, the poet’s grandfather, had married—a family 
now, it is believed, extinct. 

The poet was placed at Winchester School in 1776. 
In 1780 he was senior boy, a place he could not have 
attained without great diligence in study. He was 
afterwards entered at Trinity College, Oxford, where 
the brother of the master of Winchester School, Dr 
Thomas Warton, happened to be tutor and fellow. 


| Here young Bowles wrote a Latin poem on the siege 


of Gibraltar, which obtained the chancellor’s prize, and 


| was publicly recited in the university. In 1792 he 
| took his degree as master of arts, but soon after 


quitted Oxford, in consequence of his father’s death, 
and taking orders, accepted a curacy in Wiltshire. 
Five years afterwards, he married Miss Wake, daugh- 
ter of a prebendary of Westminster of that name, and 
was soon afterwards presented by Lord Somers with 
the living of Dumbleton, in Gloucestershire, of the 
value of L.360. In 1803 he was made a prebendary of 
Salisbury cathedral, and in 1805 was presented by 
Archbishop Moore with the living of Bremhill, near 
Chappenham, in Wiltshire. Here he resided until the 
time of his decease, performing the functions of a parish 
priest, attentive to the duties of his station, and highly 
respected as a zealous minister, and a pleasing and 
accomplished writer. 

In the life of such an individual it is not possible that 
there should be any stirring incident to attract attention ; 
and we have therefore only to consider the biography 
of the writer in his works. 

Bowles did not make his appearance before the pub- 
lic as a poet until three years after Rogers had pub- 
lished his first poems, and five years after the sonnets of 
Charlotte Smith had attracted so much of the public 
attention; namely, in 1789. The commendations which 
his Fourteen Sonnets received were well merited. Their 


author was twenty-eight years of age—in this respect 
resembling Rogers, that the earlier productions of both 
were not the offspring of any remarkable precocity, but 
rather of the care and study bestowed on their labours 
by accomplished men of mature years. It is worthy of 
remark, too, that both poets arrived at a far advanced 
age, while others—Thomas Campbell, for example—who 
astonished the world by precocious writings, on arriving 
at the age at which Bowles and Rogers began to attract 
public attention, seem to have exhausted their powers, 
and fallen into premature bodily decay. The sonnets of 
Bowles are perhaps, of all his works, the most poetical 
and pleasing. They had the merit of commanding 
unqualified praise from the best judges of the day in 
which they appeared. Coleridge spoke highly of the 
excellent disposition of Bowles, who was his senior by 
nearly a dozen years. He was justly of opinion that no 
models of ancient times have the same vivid effect upon 
the mind as the works of cotemporary genius. He made 
more than forty transcriptions of the sonnets for others 
when he was only seventeen; and he ascribed his deli- 
verance from destruction by his study of metaphysics to 
the effect the sonnets of Bowles produced upon his mind 
—by ‘a style so manly, so natural, real, and yet so har- 
monious and dignified.’ It sounds strangely to us who 
survive, that a poet who expired only a week or two 
ago, should have been but a little later in date before 
the public than Cowper with his ‘Task.’ They were 
the only two poets who had as yet combined natural 
thoughts with natural diction among the writers of that 
time, for the ‘ Pleasures of Memory’ appeared subse- 
quently. Bowles’ sonnets have the merit of greater 
nature, and less of the artificial mode or mannerism 
of the day in which they appeared, than those of 
Charlotte Smith, although the latter is greatly before 
all preceding writers in this respect. It was the mo- 
ment when the poetry of the century was shaking off 
the shackles imposed by the schools upon truth and 
nature. The four first sonnets are upon localities in 
the northern counties; the fifth is ‘To Evening’—a 
fair specimen of the manner and feeling that pervade 
them all :— 


* Evening! as slow thy placid shades descend, 
Veiling with gentlest blush the landscape still, 
The lonely battlement, and furthest hill 
And wood—I think of those that have no friend ; 
Who now, perhaps by melancholy led 
From the broad blaze of day, where pleasure flaunts— 
Retiring, wander 'mid thy lonely haunts 
Unseen, and watch the tints that o’er thy bed 
Hang lovely, to their pensive fancy’s eye 
Presenting fairy vales, where the tired mind 
Might rest, beyond the murmurs of mankind— 
Nor hear the lonely moans of misery! 
Ah, beauteous views! that hope’s fair gleams the while 
Should smile like you, and perish as they smile!’ 


In the same year in which the sonnets were published, 
the ‘ Verses to Howard, on account of his description 
of prisons,’ were published, inscribed to Dr Warton. 
These are harmonious and elegant; but there is too 
much of the personification of the virtues or qualities, 
* ghostly quiet,’ ‘ full-furnished agony,’ ‘ pale affection,’ 
‘ dark despondence,’ and ‘ hollow-eyed despair.’ There 
is also much alliteration, but the feeling is good and 
amiable. Another poetical effusion which followed this 
was entitled ‘The Grave of Howard.’ It is marked by 
the mild, equable spirit of its author, but wants force 
and pathos. The ‘ Verses on the Philanthropic Society’ 
are superior to those on Howard, but afford a similar 
picture of a mind wedded to the charitable and endear- 
ing virtues rather than to the enthusiastic or energetic. 
There is none of the severely-faithful portraiture of 
Crabbe in the descriptions of Bowles. He is more 
inclined to accommodate the shows of things to the 
desires of the mind, than to content himself with paint- 
ing nature in the nakedness of social deformity. His 
sonnets went through five editions in eight years—a re- 
markable proof of their captivating effect, notwithstand- 
ing that Charlotte Smith’s had passed through four edi- 
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tions in two years. There is a marked difference between 
these writers, so as to show, on the most cursory view, 
that the sonnets of Bowles are more in unison with the 
canons of poetry established since that time. 

* Hope,’ an allegorical sketch, is a very pleasing poem 
in imitation of Collins; but his ‘Song on the Battle of 
the Nile’ was a failure, almost as great as Southey’s 
attempts at the celebration of public triumphs. Scenes 
of — are best described by those who enjoy them, 
and who have mingled little on the world’s great stage, 
nor witnessed the din of arms and shock of battles. The 
mind of Bowles was imbued with the love of tranquil 
nature—with the peaceful, kind, and beneficent. His 
verse never soars high: its flight is even. He pleases, 
but nowhere astonishes. Hence some of his shorter 
Pieces best display his mental tendencies. All was kind- 
ness and philanthropy. The unfortunate girl, the ill-used 
chimney-sweeper, the gipsy, the unpitied mendicant, 
the unhappy of every age and of all time, seem to have 
had his deepest sympathy. How should such a writer, 
who would rather have wept with those that wept, than 
rejoiced with the happiest—how should he sing becom- 
ingly of war and strife, of gory fields, and the exhibi- 
tion of the passions that make demons of mankind ? 

Bowles seems to have had a great friendship for 
Rogers; and he, too, it would appear, is destfned to sur- 
vive almost all the sons of the muses who for the last 
three-fourths of a century have adorned his country. 
Is he destined to depart the last of his kind—wltimus 
suorum moriatur? Bowles inscribed to Rogers his 
* Melodies of Remembrance.’ How full of kindly feeling 
were his lines to the memory of Byron—how different 
from the rancour expressed by Southey when the great 
poet was beyond the region of earth, when there was 
no fear of the clay-cold hand lifting the pen in reply! 
It is refreshing to turn to the lines of Bowles, so kind, 
so Christian :— 


* I will not ask sad Pity to deplore 
His wayward errors, who thus early died ; 
Still less Childe Harold, now thou art no more, 
Will I say aught of genius misapplied ; 
Of the past shadows of thy spleen or pride ; 
But I will bid the Arcadian cyprus wave, 
And pluck the laurel from Peneus’ side, 
And pray thy spirit may such quiet have, 
That not one thought unkind be murmured o’er thy grave !’ 


The ‘ Villagers’ Verse Book’ consisted of a series of 
short poems, intended to be got by heart by poor chil- 
dren at Bremhill. The object was to describe in the 
smallest compass everything connected with the most 
obvious images in country life, and to inculcate in 
simple language early feelings of humanity and piety. 
These pieces all bore simple and familiar titles, and 
were not calculated to be learned as a task, so much as 
by the attraction of their easy, simple flow of language 
and familiar manner. 

The ‘ Spirit of Discovery by Sea,’ first published in 
1804, was the poem with which the author seemed to 
have taken most pains. It was nearly recomposed after 
it was in the printer’s hands on the return of the proofs, 
and, as sometimes happens under such circumstances, 
the lines in many places were not improved. There is 
something sharp about the first effort or intention of 
the pen, which care will not improve in insulated 
passages, although in the aggregate the labour be- 
stowed is always effective. This poem wants interest 
with the generality of readers, especially with those 
who are roused only by novelty, and stimulated to ad- 
miration only by extravagance of fancy. The subject, 
it may be objected, is too historical for poetry, and in 
this sense there may be some ground for impugning the 
poet’s choice, But he is very dull-souled indeed who 
does not derive great pleasure from the beautiful pas- 
sages and charming touches of description which sparkle 
through the poem. These will be readily appreciated 
by all who feel an interest in natural scenes, in descrip- 
tions of ocean and shore, of daring keels, and of ‘ cities 
of the sea’ now no more. 


The next important poem of Bowles is ‘ The Mis- 
sionary,’ inscribed to a nobleman whose seat is near 
Bremhill, and at whose magnificent mansion the feeling 
of Mecenas towards literary talent seems inherited. 
The Marquis of Lansdowne, equally the friend of 
Bowles and Moore, who both resided at no great dis- 
tance from Bowood, has to lament the loss of the social 
qualities of both—the former stricken by the hand of 
death, and the last in a state of health which gives little 
promise of restoration. The ‘ Missionary’ is a pleasing 
poem, but it has little to interest; and its allusions to 
modern scenes and times are somewhat out of place. 
The ‘Grave of the Last Saxon’ is likewise a pleasing 
poem—the subject purely imaginary. In ‘ Banwell Hill, 
a Lay of the Severn Sea,’ we have a species of polemical 
dissertation with reflections on the moral and religious 
state of parishes generally, past and present, which are 
better subjects for prose than poetry. 

But Bowles not only exhibited himself as a poet: 
he became a disputant, and that not always on the 
successful side. It was natural that he should de- 
fend public schools and their ancient system of dis- 
cipline and fagging; for he had upheld the principle 
in his poetry that the barbarism of the darker times 
of Europe, when joust and tournament settled the 
question of right and wrong, when trial by battle was 
the law of the land, and chivalry, as it was called, sus- 
tained itself in full glory—he had upheld that this was 
the foundation of all that was excellent in the present 
time. An attack he made upon Brougham and the 
* Edinburgh Review’ for censuring the system of edu- 
cation in the old grammar schools was not very happy. 
He relied too much upon existing prejudices, because 
they were those of the day in which he lived, and in 
which his fathers had lived before him. 

Bowles, having in 1807 published a new edition of 
the works of Pope, in which he hazarded his repu- 
tation as an editor by some severe remarks upon the 
poetry and morals of that poet, became involved in 
a controversy which drew into its vortex a number 
of very distinguished personages among the literati. 
Campbell began the combat by some remarks upon the 
low scale in which Bowles seemed inclined to place 
the poetry of that distinguished writer, belonging 
to what was called the ‘ Augustan age of England,’ 
Bowles rejoined, but Campbell kept out of the future 
part of the contest, which has been thus described with 
curious brevity :—‘ Bowles wrote a book upon Pope. 
Campbell abused Bowles’ book upon Pope—Bowles wrote 
an answer to Campbell’s abuse of Bowles’ book upon 
Pope—Byron wrote a letter to some people in Albemarle 
Street in answer to Bowles’ answer to Campbell’s abuse 
of Bowles’ book upon Pope. Jeremy Bentham wrote 
upon the subject. Bowles wrote an answer, not to 
Jeremy Bentham, but to Byron, in reply to his letter 
to certain persons in Albemarle Street in answer to 
Bowles’ answer to Campbell’s abuse of Bowles’ book 
on Pope!’ 

The contest which Bowles thus caused related to 
what were styled by him the ‘invariable principles’ of 
poetry. If these, as thus laid down, were admitted, 
Pope must be degraded from the position he has so long 
maintained. The interest attached to the question was 
considerable. None but those denominated the ‘ Lake 
School of poets’ could have stood their ground in public 
estimation. Moore took the best view of the matter, 
and said that neither side was right. The ‘ principles,’ 
so called, of Bowles were not new: they had been long 
before canvassed in Italy and Germany. Bowles was 
too unqualified in the rules he laid down in his criti- 
cism on Pope. His argument was, that images drawn 
from the sublime and beautiful in nature are more = 
tical than those drawn from art; that the passions of the 
human heart, as belonging to nature in general, are of 
themselves more adapted to the higher species of Sang f 
than those resulting from transient manners. This is 
reasonable enough to be admitted even by the party 
which Campbell led; but unfortunately Bowles pushed 
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his ‘ principles of poetry’ too far. He gave, in effect, 
no weight to the skill and power displayed in working 
up the materials; but said that the presence of the 
mere images was to determine the merits of the poet. 
According to him, therefore, the Venus de Medicis 
could not be natural, being a statue composed of the 
most perfect portions of the female form—too perfect 
to exist in any one natural being; and because not 
existing in nature, they could not be poetical. Byron, 
Bowles, Bentham, Campbell, Roscoe, and Gilchrist, were 
involved in this controversy, which will constitute a 
portion of literary history. The contest began in 
1818-19. 

Bowles conducted himself in this dispute with great 
temper; but that was not the case at a later period, 
when Roscoe of Liverpool again touched upon the sub- 
ject. Bowles, so mild and gentlemanly, then attacked 
the philosopher of Liverpool with an acrimony that 
showed he had for a moment forgotten his natural 
character; especially as Roscoe was, like himself, a 
man of the most amiable temper, and of the gentlest 
manners. 

The rank of Bowles as a poet is not of the higher 
order. He is seldom found much above the line of 
mediocrity ; his verses are the production of a virtuous 
and reflective mind, deeply imbued with sensibility, little 
excited by passion, and susceptible of good rather than 
lofty emotions. The‘ thoughts that breathe, and words 
that burn,’ are not to be found in his verses. He is 
tender, but rarely or never impassioned. His path is in 
the sunbeam or the cloudless moonlight—regular, calm, 
contemplative. Ever sedate, he has no skill in humor- 
ous sallies; he never plays with his subject; he never 
startles, but he almost always pleases. He enlists the 
social affections of the reader, and engages on his side 
the kindlier feelings of the heart; he is ever natural, 
often graceful, accurate in his descriptions of country 
scenery and objects, without being tedious; he never 
falls into silliness in search of simplicity, but is always 
manly; he deals for the most part in realities; but 
sometimes, though not very successfully, he has re- 
course to supernatural machinery, which, in these days 
of matter of fact, is dangerous ground. 

The poet was fond of gardening and planting, for 
which he possessed much taste; he greatly improved 
the grounds of his rectory. In all the relations of life 
he was blameless; his attention to the doctrines of 
his church and to his clerical duties was unremitting. 
He rather professed what are called high than low 
church tenets, and had a particular antipathy to dis- 
senters of all classes, except the Moravians, who won 
his regard by the mildness and inoffensiveness of their 
conduct. He was a great reader of controversial divi- 
nity, and perhaps went too far into that unprofitable 
labyrinth—that ‘ confusatory’ of dead labours. 

The poet was in the commission of the peace for the 
county of Wilts, and always exhibited a most assiduous 
attention to his magisterial duties. He once nobly 
braved the censure of the rustic bench in the cause of 
justice and humanity, by openly remonstrating against 
a sentence of unparalleled severity, which had been 
passed upon a female by one of his brother magis- 
trates for a trifling theft. The conduct of Bowles on 
this occasion met the full approbation of Lord Lans- 
downe, then Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, as well as of numbers who had never beheld the 
poet in their lives, and were never destined to do so. 

It was a custom with Bowles to pay an annual visit 
to the metropolis, in order not to drop behind in his 
intercourse with the great tide of existences, or the 
knowledge that is continually receiving fresh accessions 
in so vast a community. He used to observe that he 
never went back afterwards without some enlargement 
of mind, some increase of knowledge; but, above all, 
not without a double zest for those pleasures which he 
alone who is acquainted with and truly loves a country 
life knows how to appreciate. Conscientious in all 
things, he felt that in his brief annual absences he 


might be the cause of some omission in his parochial 
duties, and he never failed to examine scrupulously into 
all such possibilities upon his return, believing that his 
calling was only a trust for others. In the same kind 
spirit in which he lived, he expired. 


AGRICULTURAL ENTERPRISE IN SWEDEN. 


Te account, in our number for March 9, of the 
temptations held out to British enterprise and capital 
in agricultural enterprise in the island of Gothland, has 
brought us a number of inquiries for further information, 
To prevent as much as possible the necessity for such 
applications, we have now to announce that in the part 
of the Journal for May, we shall print upon the cover as 
much additional intelligence as we can obtain, probably 
including a report from an intelligent East Lothian 
farmer, who, in consequence of our remarks of March 
9, has gone to make personal examination of the lands 
offered in Gothland, These, it will be understood, are 
gratuitous services towards both the parties offering 
lands and the British farmers who may desire to know 
more about this new field of emigration. We profess 
of course no profound skill or insight as to the eligibi- 
lity of Gothland; but all who know us will, we trust, 
believe that we have no object of our own to serve in 
calling attention to it. 

- We have meanwhile to bring before our readers some 
notices of a remarkable effort towards agricultural im- 
provement which has been for three or four years in pro- 
gress in Scania, the southern district of continental Swe- 
den. This is a lowland district, of the latitude of southern 
Scotland and the north of England, lying very conve- 
niently for intercourse with Denmark and Hamburg, 
and within three days’ sail of Hull by steamers. In 
former times, when forming part of the kingdom of 
Denmark, it was a fertile, highly-cultivated province ; 
but after being, in 1658, attached to Sweden, it became 
almost depopulated, and was allowed to fall into a state 
of nature, mainly because of the ascendancy which the 
mining and timber interests have hitherto had over those 
of agriculture in the Swedish legislature. It is to be hoped 
that better principles are now about to prevail in that 
country. Meanwhile the general appearance of Scania, 
after passing across a very narrow belt around the coast, 
is that of a country blessed by God, but ruined by the 
bad economical arrangements of man. The way is often 
nothing more than a wagon-track over wide unculti- 
vated fields covered with brushwood, heath-plants, and 
those huge granite blocks which, according to geological 
speculation, the moving ice of ancient times brought in 
vast quantities from the north, and deposited here. The 
thinly-scattered hamlets, consisting of miserable farm- 
houses, are surrounded with some acres of corn-land, 
beyond which all is waste, or fit to serve only for pas- 
ture. 

In 1845, Count Reventlow, son of the eminent Danish 
statesman who effected such important agricultural re- 
forms in his own country sixty years ago, and brother 
of the present Danish ambassador in England, bought 
an estate of 11,500 acres in the midst of this wilderness, 
fully thirty miles from the nearest seaport. We must 
here quote from our informant, a Danish gentleman 
residing in England :—‘ The soil must generally be de- 
scribed as good, the subsoil being clay, in some parts 
mixed with gravel, and in a few parts sandy ; but agri- 
culture was, at the time of the purchase, in the very 
lowest state. What the father as legislator did for a 
whole kingdom, the son as landlord has done for his 
new property. In only two hamlets on the estate the 
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tenants had their own arable land around their home, 
all possessing in common some pasture-land more than 
one Swedish mile* distant from the hamlets. In a 
third hamlet nearly the same arrangement had recently 
been made, so as to give each tenant his separate arable- 
land around the farmhouse, some separate meadow- 
land for haymaking in another distant locality, and all 
the tenants a common field for pasturage. All the rest 
of the peasant-lands, forming the greater part of the 
estate, was held by the tenants in community, so that 


| around each hamlet a small field was fenced in and 


cultivated by the inhabitants in common, each tenant 
reaping as his part the produce of perhaps from twelve 
to sixteen different and distant bits of land, each bit 
often only a few yards broad. Broad tracks led from 
the hamlets to the common pasturage fields, which 
were used not only by the tenants of this estate, but of 
those of several neighbouring estates likewise, so that 
these commons or heaths extended over several square 
miles, uninhabited, and looking like a part of a wild 
country. In those deserts the cattle were turned out; 
only the milking cows were attended to, kept together, 
and in the evening brought home by the cow-herds of 
the several hamlets. Horses and oxen were sent for 
only now and then, chiefly when they were required 
to bring the timber from the woods to the seacoast, the 
plough being used but sparingly. It was often very 
difficult to find the animals in those widespread tracts, 
where they wandered about under the oaks and beeches, 
or were hidden in the brushwood of alders, junipers, and 
other shrubs. It often occurred that a peasant, having 
for some days sought in vain for his beast in the vicinity 
of the hamlets, put a bag with a week’s provisions on 
his back, and set out into the wilderness to search for the 
missing animal, which sometimes was found alive, but 
as often dead, having ventured into some unknown bog 
or moor. All the land cultivated by the tenants for 
their own use in 1845 did not amount to more than 
1250 acres, and the three manors had 470 acres under 
the plough.’ 

As the tenants, in this wretched state of things, could 
do little besides raising a scanty subsistence for them- 
selves, the estate was productive of very little to the 
landlord; indeed the rent consisted solely in a small 
amount of occasional labour. The chief revenue was 
derived from the woods, which, after all, were used in a 
way the reverse of economical. The moral state of the 
district was also wretched, there being scarcely such a 
thing as regular education, while all old customs and 
superstitions were religiously clung to. It appeared from 
old maps that not the least change had taken place in 
the disposition of the fields since the beginning of the 
last century. But it is not to be wondered at, says our 
authority, that no improvement had taken place in 
that interval, ‘as each tenant in a hamlet (partner 
of the hamlet corporation) was bound to sow and 
reap, whether the soil or the corn were fit or not, on 
the day fixed in the hamlet-law, or by the majority 
of the corporation. This might prove inconvenient, 
and seem unjustifiable; but such had been the use 
and custom of their fathers, and their grandfathers, 
and the fathers of their grandfathers, and those, they 
said, “ were old and wise people, who had experience, 
and knew how it ought to be.” The clothing and food 
of the people were most miserable. When they, in 
the summer, were cultivating the fields or the manors, 
they often stayed there the whole week, from Monday 
morning till Saturday evening, passing the nights in the 
barns, and bringing with them their scanty provisions 
of bread, cheese, and milk, which were replenished only 
once during the week; nevertheless, they worked 
heartily, and with cheerfulness. Their tools were in 
accordance with the rest, and their horses only ponies: 
better ones have since been introduced from Denmark.’ 

-In taking possession of the estate, the problem which 
the new proprietor might be said to have before him 


* About seven English miles. 


was, how to raise the revenue in proportion to the pur- 
chase-money. ‘ The first reform introduced was to give 
leases for life to the tenants of those two hamlets in 
which each farmhouse was surrounded by its own land, 
stipulating for a certain yearly rent in money; and to 
give similar leases, but only for five years, to the tenants 
of the third hamlet, where the land to some extent was 
appropriated to single farmers, but in a way which could 
not be allowed to continue. With a view to educating 
them for their future destination as farmers, all the 
other peasants were obliged to agree to do a certain 
amount of labour in the fields of the manors, and to pay 
some inconsiderable rent in money. 

‘Meanwhile, during the first summer, the difficult 
and delicate task was performed of making out from old 
documents, and fixing by surveyors, the boundaries, first, 
of the whole estate, and second, of the lands belonging 
to the several hamlets and manors. The tracts of wood- 
land most fit for real forest culture were at the same 
time marked out, to be preserved in as regular and 
compact figures as possible. Finally, the single allot- 
ments were marked out to the single tenants of the 
hamlets, so that each farmer got his own land in one 
compact piece, in size adapted generally to his skill and 
means. This was for the most part done by dividing 
the land of each hamlet into a number of allotments 
equal to the old number of tenants and farmhouses in 
the hamlet; but new farms were also formed out of the 
land, and used only as pasturage, or not used at all. It 
then became necessary to remove many buildings, to 
build new ones, and to place others on the waste fields, 
Many settlers, several from Denmark, were called in, 
as the allotments generally were small, most of them 
about fifty acres, but many smaller, and some of not 
more than six acres. 

‘On the large uncultivated fields, which were sure to 
become parts of the manorial lands, a commencement 
had been made in this summer by draining, clearing 
away trees, shrubs, and roots, and rolling together in 
a heap, or carrying away, the large blocks of granite 
scattered over the surface. The whole of these prepa- 
ratory labours could not be completed in the first sum- 
mer; but the scheme neverthelezs was fully planned 
out, a great deal of land divided into regular allotments, 
and contracts concluded, generally for fifteen years, 
partly with the old tenants, partly with new settlers. 
The yearly rents, that were to be paid in money, were 
lowered for the first years, in proportion to the quality 
of the soil, and to the improvements and breaking of 
new land stipulated for in the contracts: in some cases 
the first years were to be free of rent. It was not 
before the spring of 1846 that the whole might be 
said to have been arranged in the way described above. 
But at that time a number of the farmers, who had in 
this manner risen from labourers or servants, holding 
their places only at the will of the proprietor, to be- 
come farmers holding their lands for a longer series of 
years, made a still further progress, by buying their 
farms, the greater portion of the purchase-money to be 
retained under mortgage for a fixed period, unless the 
buyer chose to pay the whole earlier. 

‘With the arrival of this second spring, 1846, an 
activity and life began, so different from the past, that 
people believed themselves surrounded by quite another 
population. Trees and shrubs were cleared away ; stones 
and granite-blocks were blasted, dug up, and removed. 
The stones were then used for the farm-buildings, and 
in greater quantities for fences, which for miles and miles 
were erected around the fields and the forests. The 
forests were for the future to be regularly attended to, 
no grazing being allowed in them. Buildings were pulled 
down in one place to be rebuilt in another; and new 
ones were constructed. And when, in the fine summer 
evenings, the sound of hammers and axes became silent, 
the evening bell of the only church having announced 
the time for rest and prayer, the air was in all direc- 


tions seen filled with smoke from the numberless heaps | 


of green turf and roots grubbed up, collected, and set 
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| on fire; the ashes to be spread over the surface as a 
| nutriment for the corn to be sown. 


‘The results of this activity have been most de- 
lightful. Where before nothing met the eye but moors 


| and bogs, the desolate resorts of pewets and snipes, or 


monotonous fields covered with shrubs and stones, in 
such multitudes that one might leap from one to an- 
other, there the smiling corn-field now yields its rich 


| produce to the cultivator, whose heart is filled with 


— ————— — 


mixed feelings of self-satisfaction and thankfulness. 
Whole landscapes, enlivened by neat country-houses, 
have made their appearance. 

‘ The following statistical data will give some idea of 
the progress made in the first five years of this great 
undertaking: —On ground hitherto uninhabited, 120 
larger and smaller houses or homes have been erected ; 
amongst these two schools, each for 100 children, and each 
provided with a master trained and examined at one of 
the public training seminaries. The population has 
increased 17 per cent., without taking into account the 
multitude of labourers, who, from the neighbouring 
districts, are called in at certain periods. ‘Three manors 
now cultivate more than 1800 acres instead of 470. 
The revenue in the present year is 70 per cent. higher 
than that of 1845, and next year it will be 100 per cent., 
and in 1856 not less than 150 per cent., higher. In this 
account the revenue of the two of the three manors, 
which are cultivated by the proprietor himself, is not 
included, nor that of the woods; but merely the rents 
and duties, stipulated for in the leases and purchase- 
deeds.’ 

These results are the more remarkable, that the Hol- 
stein war has considerably enhanced the value of capital 
in Denmark, raising money to 6 per cent., besides ab- 
sorbing no inconsiderable portion of the energy of the 
nation. Such difficulties, however, are of little force in 
cases of this kind, when the true key to industrial exer- 
tion has been found. The enlightened proprietor set 
out with the design of giving the people a genuine in- 
terest in the results of their own industry. With that 
principle working in behalf of his plan, all has been 
comparatively easy. He has now the certain prospect 
of seeing in a few years a beautiful and lucrative estate 
where formerly there was only a wilderness. Can we 
doubt that, by similar means, similar changes could be 
effected not merely in other parts of Sweden, but in 
certain equally hapless parts of our own empire? 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A POLICE-OFFICER. 
THE WIDOW. 
In the winter of 1833 I was hurriedly, and, as I at the 
time could not help thinking, precipitately despatched 
to Guernsey, one of the largest of the islands which dot 
the British Channel, in quest of a gentleman of, till 
then, high character on the Stock Exchange, who, it 
was alleged, had absconded with a very large sum of 


" money intrusted to him for investment by a baronet of 


considerable influence in official quarters. From certain 
circumstances, it was surmised that Guernsey would be 
his first hidingplace, and I was obliged to post all the 
way to Weymouth in order to save the mail packet, 
which left that place on the Saturday evening, or night 
rather, with the Channel-Island mails. Mr —— had 
gone, it was conjectured, by way of Southampton. My 
search, promptly and zealously as I was aided by the 
Guernsey authorities, proving vain, I determined on 
going on to Jersey, when a letter arrived by post in- 
forming me that the person of whom I was in pursuit 
had either not intended to defraud his client, or that 
his heart had failed him at the threshold of crime. A 
few hours after I had left London he had reappeared, 
it seems, in his counting-house, after having a few 
minutes previously effected the investment of the money 
in accordance with his client’s instructions, and was now, 


through his attorney, threatening the accuser and all his 
aiders and abettors with the agreeable processes that in 
England usually follow sharply at the heels of such 
rash and hasty proceedings. 

My mission over, I proposed to retrace my steps 
immediately; but unfortunately found myself detained 
in the island for nearly a week by the hurricane- 
weather which suddenly set in, rendering it impos- 
sible for the mail or other steam-packets to cross 
the Channel during its continuance. Time limped 
slowly and heavily away; and frequently, in my im- 
patience to be gone, I walked down to the bleak 
pier, and strained my eyes in the direction in which 
the steamer from Jersey should appear. Almost every 
time I did so I encountered two persons, who, I could 
see, were even more impatient to be gone than myself, 
and probably, I thought, with much more reason. 
They were a widow lady, not certainly more than 
thirty years of age, and her son, a fine curly-haired 
boy, about eight or nine years old, whose natural light- 
heartedness appeared to be checked, subdued, by the 
deep grief and sadness which trembled in his mother’s 
fine expressive eyes, and shrouded her pale but hand- 
some face. He held her by the hand; often clasping 
it with both his tiny ones, and looking up to her as she 
turned despondingly away from the vacant roadstead 
and raging waters, with a half-frightened half-wonder- 
ing expression of anxious love, which would frequently 
cause his mother to bend down, and hurriedly strive to 
kiss away the sorrowful alarm depicted in the child’s 
face. These two beings strangely interested me; chiefly 
perhaps because, in my compelled idleness, I had little 
else except the obstinate and angry weather to engage 
my attention or occupy my thoughts. There was an 
unmistakable air of ‘ better days’ about the widow—a 
grace of manner which her somewhat faded and unsea- 
sonable raiment rendered but the more striking and 
apparent. Her countenance, one perceived at the first 
glance, was of remarkable comeliness; and upon one 
occasion that I had an opportunity of observing it, I 
was satisfied that, under happier influences than now 
appeared to overshadow her, those pale interesting 
features would light up into beauty as brilliant as it 
was refined and intellectual. 

This introduces another walking mystery, which, 
for want of something better to do, I was conjuring out 
of my fellow-watchers on the pier. He was a stoutish, 
strongly-set man of forty years of age, perhaps scarcely so 
much, showily dressed in new glossy clothes; French- 
varnished boots, thin-soled enough, winter as it was, for 
a drawing-room; hat of the latest gent fashion; a varie- 
gated satin cravat, fastened by two enormous-headed gold 
pins, connected with a chain; and a heavy gold chain 
fastened from his watch waistcoat-pocket over his neck. 
The complexion of his face was a cadaverous white, libe- 
rally sprinkled and relieved with gin and brandy blos- 
soms, whilst the coarseness of his not overly-clean hands 
was with singular taste set off and displayed by some half- 
dozen glittering rings. I felt a growing conviction, es- 
pecially on noticing a sudden change in the usual cun- 
ning, impudent, leering expression of his eyes, as he 
caught me looking at him with some earnestness, that I 
had somewhere had the honour of a previous introduc- 
tion tohim. That he had not been, lately at all events, 
used to such resplendent habiliments as he now sported, 
was abundantly evident from his numerous smirking self- 
surveys as he strutted jauntily along, and frequent stop- 
pings before shops that, having mirrors in their windows, 
afforded a more complete view of his charming person. 
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This creature I was convinced was in some way or 
other connected, or at anyrate acquainted, with the 
young and graceful widow. He was constantly dogging 
her steps; and I noticed with surprise, and some little 
irritation, that his vulgar bow was faintly returned by 
the lady as they passed each other; and that her recog- 
nition of him, slight and distant as it was, was not 
unfrequently accompanied by a blush, whether arising 
from a pleasurable emotion or the reverse I could not 
for some time determine. There is a mystery about 
blushes, I was, and am quite aware, not easily pene- 
trable, more especially about those of widows. I was 
soon enlightened upon that point. One day, when 
she happened to be standing alone on the pier—her 
little boy was gazing through a telescope I had bor- 
rowed of the landlord of the hotel where I lodged—he 
approached, and before she was well aware of his in- 
tention, took her hand, uttering at the same time, it 
seemed, some words of compliment. It was then I 
observed her features literally flash with a vividness 
of expression which revealed a beauty I had not before 
imagined she possessed. The fellow absolutely recoiled 
before the concentrated scorn which flushed her pale 
features, and the indignant gesture with which she with- 
drew her hand from the contamination of his touch. 
As he turned confusedly and hastily away, his eyes en- 
countered mine, and he muttered some unintelligible 
sentences, during which the widow and her son left 
the spot. 

* The lady,’ said I, as soon as she was out of hearing, 
‘seems in a cold, bitter humour this morning; not 
unlike the weather.’ 

‘Yes, Mr Wat——_I beg pardon, Mr What’s-your- 
name, I would say?’ 

* Waters, as I perceive you know quite well. My 
recollection of you is not so distinct. I have no re- 
membrance of the fashionable clothes and brilliant 
jewellery, none whatever; but the remarkable counte- 
nance I have seen.’ 

*I daresay you have, Waters,’ he replied, reassuming 
his insolent, swaggering air. ‘I practise at the Old 
Bailey; and I have several times seen you there, not, 
as now, in the masquerade of a gentleman, but with a 
number on your collar.’ 

I was silly enough to feel annoyed for a moment at 
the fellow’s stupid sarcasm, and turned angrily away. 

* There, don’t fly into a passion,’ continued he with 
an exulting chuckle. ‘I have no wish to be ill friends 
with so smart a hand as you are. What do you say 
to a glass or two of wine, if only to keep this con- 
founded wind out of our stomachs? It’s cheap enough 
here.’ 

I hesitated a few seconds, and then said, ‘I have no 
great objection; but first, whom have I the honour of 
addressing?’ 

, ‘Mr Gates. William Gates, Esquire, attorney-at- 
aw. 

* Gates! Not the Gates, I hope, in the late Bryant 
affair?’ 

* Well—yes ; but allow me to say, Waters, that the 
observations of the judge on that matter, and the con- 
sequent proceedings, were quite unjustifiable; and I was 
strongly advised to petition the House on the subject; 
but I forbore, perhaps unwisely.’ 

‘From consideration chiefly, I daresay, for the age 
and infirmities of his lordship, and his numerous 
family ?’ 

‘Come, come,’ rejoined Gates with a laugh; ‘ don’t 
poke fun in that way. The truth is, I get on quite as 


well without as with the certificate. I transact busi- 
ness now for Mr Everard Preston: you understand?’ 

* Perfectly. I now remember where I have seen you. 
But how is it your dress has become so suddenly 
changed? A few weeks ago, it was nothing like so 
magnificent? ’ 

* True, my dear boy, true: quite right. I saw you 
observed that. First-rate, isn’t it? Every article 
genuine. Bond and Regent Street, I assure you,’ he 
added, scanning himself complacently over. I nodded 
approval, and he went on—‘ You see I have had a 
windfall ; a piece of remarkable luck; and so I thought 
I would escape out of the dingy, smoky village, and 
air myself for a few days in the Channel.’ 

‘A delightful time of the year for such a purpose 
truly. Rather say you came to improve your acquaint- 
ance with the lady yonder, who, I daresay, will not 
prove ultimately inflexible?’ 

* Perhaps you are right—a little at least you may be, 
about the edges. But here we are; what do you take 
—port?’ 

* That as soon as anything else.’ 

Mr Gates was, as he said, constitutionally thirsty, 
and although it was still early in the day, drank with 
great relish and industry. As he grew flushed and 
rosy, and I therefore imagined communicative, I said, 
* Well, now, tell me who and what is that lady ?’ 

The reply was a significant compound gesture, com- 
prising a wink of his left eye and the tap of a fore- 
finger upon the right side of his nose. I waited, but 
the pantomimic action remained uninterpreted by 
words. 

* Not rich apparently ?’ 

* Poor as Job.’ 

* An imprudent marriage probably ?’ 

* Guess again, and I’ll take odds you'll guess wrong ; 
but suppose, as variety is charming, we change the 
subject. What is your opinion now of the prospects 
of the ministry?’ 

I saw it was useless attempting to extract any infor- 
mation from so cunning a rascal; and hastily excusing 
myself, I rose, and abruptly took my leave, more and 
more puzzled to account for the evident connection, in 
some way or other, of so fair and elegant a woman with 
a low attorney, struck off the rolls for fraudulent mis- 
conduct, and now acting in the name of a person scarcely 
less disreputable than himself. On emerging from the 
tavern, I found that the wind had not only sensibly 
abated, but had become more favourable to the packet's 
leaving Jersey, and that early the next morning we 
might reasonably hope to embark for Weymouth. It 
turned out as we anticipated. The same boat which 
took me off to the roads conveyed also the widow—Mrs 
Grey, I saw by the cards on her modest luggage—and 
her son, Gates followed a few minutes afterwards, and 
we were soon on our stormy voyage homewards. 

The passage was a very rough, unpleasant one, and I 
saw little of the passengers in whom, in spite of myself, 
as it were, I continued to feel so strong an interest, till 
the steamer was moored alongside the Weymouth quay, 
and we stood together for a brief space, awaiting the 
scrutiny and questionings of the officers of the customs. I 
bowed adieu as I stepped from the paddle-box to the shore, 
and thought, with something of a feeling of regret, that 
in all probability I should never see either of them again. 
I was mistaken, for on arriving early the next morning 
to take possession of the outside place booked for me 
by the eoach to London through Southampton, I found 
Mrs Grey and her son already seated on the roof. Gates 
came hurriedly a few minutes afterwards, and en- 
sconced himself snugly inside. The day was bitterly 
cold, and the widow and her somewhat delicate-looking 
boy were but poorly clad for such inclement weather. 
The coachman and myself, however, contrived to force 
some rough, stout cloaks upon their acceptance, which 
sufficed pretty well during the day; but as night came 
on rainy and tempestuous, as well as dark and bleak, I 
felt that they must be in some way or other got inside, 
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where Gates was the only passenger. Yet so distant, so 
frigidly courteous was Mrs Grey, that I was at a loss 
how to manage it. Gates, I saw, was enjoying himself 
hugely to his own satisfaction. At every stage he swal- 
lowed a large glass of brandy and water, and I observed 
that he cast more and more audaciously-triumphant 
glances towards Mrs Grey. Once her eye, though 
studiously I thought averted from him, caught his, and 
a deep blush, in which fear, timidity, and aversion 
seemed strangely mingled, swept over her face. What 
could it mean? It was, however, useless to worry myself 
further with profitless conjectures, and I descended from 
the roof to hold a private parley with the coachman. 
A reasonable bargain was soon struck : he went to Mrs 
Grey and proposed to htr, as there was plenty of room 
to spare, that she and her son should ride inside. 

* It will make no difference in the fare,’ he added, ‘ and 
it’s bitter cold out here for a lady.’ 

‘Thank you,’ replied the widow after a few moments’ 
hesitation ; ‘we shall do very well here.’ 

I guessed the cause of her refusal, and hastened to 


| add, ‘You had better, I think, accept the coachman’s 


proposal: the night-weather will be dreadful, and even I, 
a man, must take refuge inside.’ She looked at me with 
a sort of grateful curiosity, and then accepted, with 
many thanks, the coachman’s offer. 

When we alighted at the Regent Circus, London, I 
looked anxiously but vainly round for some one in at- 
tendance to receive and greet the widow and her son. 
She did not seem to expect any one, but stood gazing 
vacantly, yet sadly, at the noisy, glaring, hurrying 
scene around her, her child’s hand clasped in hers with 
an unconsciously tightening grasp, whilst her luggage 
was removed from the roof of the coach. Gates stood 
near, as if in expectation that his services must now, 
however unwillingly, be accepted by Mrs Grey. I ap- 
proached her, and said somewhat hurriedly, ‘If, as I 
apprehend, madam, you are a stranger in London, and 
consequently in need of temporary lodgings, you will, I 
think, do well to apply to the person whose address I 
have written on this card. It is close by. He knows 
me, and on your mentioning my name, will treat you 
with every consideration. I am a police-officer; here is 
my address; and any assistance in my power shall, in 
any case,’ and I glanced at Gates, ‘ be freely rendered to 
you.’ I then hastened off, and my wife an hour after- 
wards was even more anxious and interested for the 
mysterious widow and her son than myself. 

About six weeks had glided away, and the remem- 
brance of my fellow-passengers from Guernsey was 
rapidly fading into indistinctness, when a visit from 
Roberts, to whose lodgings I had recommended Mrs 
Grey, brought them once more painfully before me. 
That the widow was poor I was not surprised to hear; 
but that a person so utterly destitute of resources and 
friends, as she appeared from Roberts’ account to be, 
should have sought the huge wilderness of London, 
seemed marvellous. Her few trinkets, and nearly all 
her scanty wardrobe, Roberts more than suspected were 
at the pawnbroker’s. The rent of the lodgings had not 
been paid for the last month, and he believed that for 
some time past they had not had a sufficiency of food, 
and were now in a state of literal starvation! Still, she 
was cold and distant as ever, complained not, though 
daily becoming paler, thinner, weaker. 

* Does Gates the attorney visit her?’ I asked. 

*No—she would not see him, but letters from him 
are almost daily received.’ 

Roberts, who was a widower, wished my wife to see 
her: he was seriously apprehensive of some tragical 
result; and this, apart from considerations of humanity, 
could not be permitted for his own sake to occur in his 
house. I acquiesced; and Emily hurriedly equipped 
herself, and set off with Roberts to Sherrard Street, 
Haymarket. 

n arriving at home, Roberts, to his own and my 
wife’s astonishment, found Gates there in a state of 
exuberant satisfaction. He was waiting to pay any 


claim Roberts had upon Mrs Grey, to whom, the ex- 
attorney exultingly announced, he was to be married 
on the following Thursday! Roberts, scarcely believing 
his ears, hastened up to the first floor, to ascertain if 
Mrs Grey had really given authority to Gates to act 
for her. Hetapped at the door, and a faint voice 
bidding him enter, he saw at once what had happened. 
Mrs Grey, pale as marble, her eyes flashing with almost 
insane excitement, was standing by a table, upon which 
a large tray had been placed covered with soups, jellies, 
and other delicacies, evidently just brought in from a 
tavern, eagerly watching her son partake of the first 
food he had tasted for two whole days! Roberts saw 
clearly how it was, and stammering a foolish excuse 
of having tapped at the wrong door, hastened away. 
She had at last determined to sacrifice herself to save 
her child’s life! Emily, as she related what she had 
seen and heard, wept with passionate grief, and I was 
scarcely less excited: the union of Mrs Grey with such 
a man seemed like the profanation of a pure and holy 
shrine. Then Gates was, spite of his windfall, as he 
called it, essentially a needy man! Besides—and this was 
the impenetrable mystery of the affair—what induce- 
ment, what motive could induce a mercenary wretch like 
Gates to unite himself in marriage with poverty—with 
destitution? The notion of his being influenced by sen- 
timent of any kind was, I felt, absurd. The more I 
reflected on the matter, the more convinced I became 
that there was some villanous scheme in process of 
accomplishment by Gates, and I determined to make 
at least one resolute effort to arrive at a solution of the 
perplexing riddle. The next day, having a few hours 
to spare, the thought struck me that I would call on 
Mes Grey myself. I accordingly proceeded towards 
her residence, and in Coventry Street happened to meet 
Jackson, a brother officer, who, I was aware from a few 
inquiries I had previously made, knew something of 
Gates’s past history and present position. After circum- 
stantially relating the whole matter, I asked him if 
he could possibly guess what the fellow’s object could 
be in contracting such a marriage? 

‘Object!’ replied Jackson ; ‘ why, money of course: 
what else? He has by some means become aware that 
the lady is entitled to property, and he is scheming to 
get possession of it as her husband.’ 

*My own conviction! Yet the difficulty of getting 
at any proof seems insurmountable.’ 

‘Just so. And, by the way, Gates is certainly in 
high feather just now, however acquired. Not only 
himself, but Rivers his cad, clerk he calls himself, has 
cast his old greasy skin, and appears quite spruce and 
shining. And—now I remember—what did you say 
was the lady’s name?’ 


‘Grey.’ 
‘Grey! Ah, then I suppose it can have nothing to 
do with it! It was a person of the name of Welton or 


—— that called on us a month or two ago about 
ates.’ 

‘What was the nature of the communication ?’ 

‘I can hardly tell you: the charge was so loosely 
made, and hurriedly withdrawn. Skelton—yes, it was 
Skelton —he resides in pretty good style at Knights- 
bridge—called and said that Gates had stolen a cheque 
or draft for five hundred pounds, and other articles sent 
through him to some house in the city, of which I think 
he said the principal was dead. e was advised to 
apply through a solicitor toa magistrate, and went away, 
we supposed, for that purpose; but about three hours 
afterwards he returned, and in a hurried, flurried sort of 
way said he had been mistaken, and that he withdrew 
sa | aes he had made against Mr Gates.’ 

* Very odd.’ 


* Yes; but I don’t see how it can be in anyway con- 
nected with this Mrs Grey’s affairs. Still, do you 
think it would be of any use to sound Rivers? I know 
the fellow well, and where I should be pretty sure to 
find him this evening.’ 

It was arranged he should do so, and I proceeded on 
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to Sherrard Street. Mrs Grey was alone in the front 
apartment of the ground-floor, and received me with 
much politeness. She had, I saw, been weeping; her 
eyes were swollen and bloodshot; and she was deadly 
pale; but I looked in vain for any indication of that 
utter desolation which a woman like her, condemned to 


| such a sacrifice, might naturally be supposed to feel. I 


felt greatly embarrassed as to how to begin; but at length 
I plunged boldly into the matter; assured her she was 
cruelly deceived by Gates, who was in no condition to 
provide for her and her son in even tolerable comfort ; 
and that I was convinced he had no other than a merce- 
nary and detestable motive in seeking marriage with her. 
Mrs Grey heard me in so totally unmoved a manner, 
and the feeling that I was really meddling with things 
that did not at all concern me, grew upon me so 
rapidly, as I spoke to that unanswering counte- 
nance, that by the time I had finished my eloquent 
harangue, I was in a perfect fever of embarrassment 
and confusion, and very heartily wished myself out of 
the place. To my further bewilderment, Mrs Grey, 
when I had quite concluded, informed me—in considera- 
tion, she said, of the courtesies I had shown her when we 
were fellow-travellers—that she was perfectly aware Mr 
Gates’ motive in marrying her was purely a mercenary 
one; and her own in consenting to the union, except as 
regarded her son, was, she admitted, scarcely better. 
She added—riddle upon riddles !—that she knew also 
that Mr Gates was very poor—insolvent, she under- 
stood. I rose mechanically to my feet, with a confused 
notion swimming in my head that both of us at all 
events could not be in our right senses. This feeling 
must have been visible upon my face; for Mrs Grey 
added with a half-smile, ‘ You cannot reconcile these 
apparent contradictions; be patient; you will perfectly 
comprehend them before long. But as I wish not to 
stand too low in your estimation, I must tell you that 
Mr Gates is to subscribe a written agreement that we 
separate the instant the ceremony has been performed. 
But for that undertaking, I would have suffered any 
extremity, death itself, rather than have consented to 
marry him!’ 

Still confused, stunned, as it were, by what I had 
heard, my hand was on the handle of the door to let 
myself out, when a thought arose in my mind. ‘Is it 
possible, Mrs Grey,’ I said, ‘ that you can have been 
deceived into a belief that such a promise, however 
formally set down, is of the slightest legal value ?— 
that the law recognises, or would enforce, an instru- 
ment to render nugatory the solemn obligation you will, 
after signing it, make, “ to love, honour, obey, and 
cherish your husband?”’ I had found the right chord 
at last. Mrs Grey, as I spoke, became deadly pale ; 
and had she not caught at one of the heavy chairs, she 
would have been unable to support herself. 

‘Do I understand you to say,’ she faintly and 
brokenly gasped, ‘that such an agreement as I have 
indicated, duly sealed and witnessed, could not be sum- 
marily enforced by a magistrate?’ 

* Certainly it could not, my dear madam, and well 
Gates knows it to be so; and I am greatly mistaken 
in the man, if, once the irrevocable ceremony over, he 
would not be the first to deride your credulity.’ 

‘If that be so,’ exclaimed the unfortunate lady with 
passionate despair, ‘ I am indeed ruined—lost! Oh my 
darling boy, would that you and I were sleeping in your 
father’s quiet grave !’ 

*Say not so,’ I exclaimed with emotion, for I was 
afflicted by her distress. ‘ Honour me with your con- 
fidence, and ali may yet be well.’ 

After much intreaty, she despairingly complied. The 
substance of her story, which was broken by frequent 
outbursts of grief and lamentation, was as follows :— 
She was the only child of a London merchant—Mr 
Walton we will call him—who had lived beyond his 
means, and failed ruinously to an immense amount. 
His spirits and health were broken by this event, which 
he survived only a few months. It happened that about 


the time of the bankruptcy she had become acquainted 
with Mr John Grey, the only son of an eminent East 
India merchant, but a man of penurious disposition and 
habits. 

* Mr Ezekiel Grey ?’ 

The same. They became attached to each other, 
deeply so; and knowing that to solicit the elder Grey’s 
consent to their union would be tantamount to a sen- 
tence of immediate separation and estrangement, they 
unwisely, thoughtlessly, married, about ten months after 
Mr Walton’s death, without the elder Grey’s knowledge. 
Gates, an attorney, then in apparently fair circum- 
stances, with whom young Mr Grey had become ac- 
quainted, and Anne Crawford, Maria Walton’s servant, 
were the witnesses of the ceremony, which, after due 
publication of banns, was celebrated in St Giles’s Church. 
The young couple, after the marriage, lived in the 
strictest privacy, the wife meagrely supported by the 
pocket-money allowance of Mr Ezekiel Grey to his son. 
Thus painfully elapsed nine years of life, when, about 
twelve months previous to the present time, Mr Grey 
determined to send his son to Bombay, in order to the 
arrangement of some complicated claims on a house of 
agency there. It was decided that, during her husband’s 
absence, Mrs John Grey should reside in Guernsey, 
partly with a view to economy, and partly for the 
change of air, which it was said their son required—Mr 
Gates to be the medium through which money and 
letters were to reach the wife. Mr Ezekiel Grey died 
somewhat suddenly about four months after his son’s 
departure from England, and Mrs Grey had been in 
momentary expectation of the arrival of her husband, 
when Gates came to Guernsey, and announced his death 
at Bombay, just as he was preparing for the voyage to 
England! ‘The manner of Gates was strange and inso- 
lent ; and he plainly intimated that without his assist- 
ance both herself and child would be beggars; and that 
assistance he audaciously declared he would only afford 
at the price of marriage! Mrs Grey, overwhelmed with 
grief for the loss of a husband by whom she had been as 
constantly as tenderly beloved, and dizzy with ill-defined 
apprehension, started at once for London. <A copy of 
the will of Mr Ezekiel Grey had been procured, by 
which in effect he devised all his estate, real and per- 
sonal, to his son; but in the event of Mr John Grey 
dying unmarried, or without lawful issue, it went to 
his wife’s nephew, Mr Skelton 

* Skelton of Knightsbridge ?’ 

Yes: in case of Mr John Grey marrying, Skelton was 
to be paid an immediate legacy of five thousand pounds. 
So far, then, as fortune went, the widow and her son 
seemed amply provided for. So Mrs Grey thought till 
she had another interview with Gates, who unblushingly 
told her that unless she consented to marry him, he 
would not prove, though he had abundant means of 
doing so, that the person she had married at St Giles’s 
Church was the son of Ezekiel Grey, the eminent mer- 
chant! ‘The name,’ said the scoundrel, ‘ will not help 
you; there are plenty of John Greys on that register ; 
and as for Anne Crawford, she has been long since dead.’ 


Mrs Grey next called on Mr Skelton, and was turned out | 


of the house as an impostor; and finally, having parted 


with everything upon which she could raise money, and | 


Gates reiterating his offer, or demand rather, accom- 


panied by the proposal of an immediate separation, she | 


had consented. 


* Courage, madam!’ I exclaimed at the end of her nar- | 
rative, of which the above is the substance, and I spoke | 


in a tone of joyous confidence, which, more than my 
words, reassured her: ‘I already see glimpses of day- 
light through this maze of villany. Gates has played 
a desperate game certainly, but one which we shall, 
you may rely on it, easily baffle.’ A knock at the door 
interrupted me: I peered through the blind, and saw 
that it was Gates: ‘ Silence—secrecy !’ I emphatically 
urged in a low voice, and with my finger on my lip, and 
left the room before the street-door could be answered ; 
and by my friend Roberts’ contrivance, I was in a few 
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minutes afterwards in the street, all the time unobserved 
by the intruder. 

The next day early Jackson called on me. He had 
seen Rivers, but he seemed to know nothing, except, 


| indeed, that it was quite true Gates had received a five- 
hundred pound draft from a house in India, which he, 


Rivers, had got notes for at the Bank of England. There 
were also in the same parcel a gold watch, he knew, 
and some jewellery, but from whom it all came, he, 
Rivers, was ignorant. Nothing but that had Jackson 
been able to discover. 

‘Call you that nothing?’ said I, starting up, and 
hastily swallowing my last cup of coffee. ‘ It is enough, 
at all events, to transport William Gates, Esquire!’ 

I had to wait that morning on especial business on 
the commissioner ; and after the business upon which I 


| had been summoned had been despatched, I related the 


case of Grey versus Gates as clearly and succinctly as I 
could. He listened with great attention, and in about a 
quarter of an hour I left him with as clear and unmis- 
takable a path before me as it was possible to desire. 
I was passing down the stairs when I was re-sum- 
moned. 

‘You quite understand, Waters, that Skelton is not 
for a moment to be lost sight of till his deposition has 
been taken?’ 

‘Certainly, sir.’ 

* That will do then.’ 

Arrived at home, I despatched my wife in a cab for 
Mrs Grey. She soon arrived, and as much as was neces- 
sary of our plan I confided toher. Mr Gates had pressed 
her earnestly that the ceremony should take place on 
the following morning. By my directions she now 
wrote, although her trembling fingers made an almost 
unintelligible scrawl of it, that as it was to be, she 
agreed to his proposition, and should expect him at 
nine o’clock. 

Two hours afterwards, Jackson and I, having pre- 
viously watched the gentleman home, knocked at Mr 
Skelton’s house, Knightsbridge, and requested to see 
him. At the very moment, he came out of a side-room, 
and was proceeding up stairs. 

‘Mr Skelton,’ said I, stepping forward, ‘I must have 
a private interview with you!’ He was in an instant 
as pale as a corpse, and shaking like an aspen—such 
miserable cowards does an evil conscience make men— 
and totteringly led the way, without speaking, to a small 
library. 

* You know me, Mr Skelton, and doubtless guess the 
meaning of my errand ?’ 

He stammered out a denial, which his trembling 
accents and ashy countenance emphatically denied. 

*You and Gates of the Minories are engaged in a 
felonious conspiracy to deprive Mrs Grey and her infant 
son of their property and inheritance!’ 

Had he been struck by a cannon-shot, he could not 
have fallen more suddenly and helplessly upon the couch 
close to which he was standing. 

* My God!’ he exclaimed, ‘ what is this ?’ 

Perceiving he was quite sufficiently frightened, I said, 
‘There is no wish on Mrs Grey’s part to treat you 
harshly, so that you aid us in convicting Gates. For 
this purpose, you must at once give the numbers of the 
notes Gates obtained for the cheque, and also the 
letter in which the agent at Bombay announced its 
transmission through Gates.’ 

*Yes—yes!’ he stammered, rising, and going to a 
secrétaire. . ‘ There is the letter.’ 

I glanced over it. ‘I am glad to find,’ I said, ‘that you 
did not know by this letter that the money and other 
articles here enumerated had been sent by the dying 
husband to his wife through Gates.’ 

‘I most solemnly assure you I did not!’ he eagerly 
replied ; ‘ until—until’—— 

‘Mr Gates informed you of it, and seduced you to 
conspire with him. He has been playing a double game. 
Whilst amusing you, he purposes marrying Mrs Grey 
to-morrow morning !’ 


‘Is it possible? But I suspected ’—— 

*No doubt. In the meantime, you will, if you please, 
accompany us. There is every desire to spare you,’ I 
added, perceiving him hesitate; ‘but our orders are 

peremptory.’ With a very ill grace Mr Skelton com- 
plied, and we were rapidly driven off. 

The next morning Jackson, Skelton, and myself, were 
in Sherrard Street before daybreak. Mrs Grey was” 
already up, and at eight o’clock we sat down with her 
and her son to an excellent breakfast. She was charm- 
ingly dressed in the wedding garments which Gates had 
purchased with her stolen money, and I almost felt it in 
my heart to pity the unfortunate bridegroom, rascal as 
he was, about to be suddenly disappointed of such a 
bride and such a fortune! It was very necessary that 
she should be so arrayed, for, as we had thought quite 
probable, Rivers called a few minutes past eight with a 
present of jewellery, and the bride’s appearance must 
have completely disarmed any suspicion which his mas- 
ter might have entertained. 

Breakfast was over: Mrs Grey, with her son, was 
seated on a couch in the front room, and we were lying 
perdu in the next apartment, separated only by folding- 
doors, when a coach drew up before the house; a bride- 
groom’s impatient summons thundered at the door; and 
presently forth stepped Mr Gates, resplendently attired, 
followed by his man Rivers, who was, it appeared, to 
give the bride away. Mr Gates entered the presence 
of beautiful Mrs Grey in immense triumph. He ap- 
proached her with the profoundest gallantry ; and was 
about to speak, when Jackson and I, who had been 
sedulously watching through the chink of the slightly- 
opened doors, advanced into the room, followed by Mr 
Skelton. His attitude of terror and surprise was one 
of the most natural performances I ever witnessed. He 
turned instinctively as if to flee. My grasp was in an 
instant on his collar. 

‘The game is up, my good Mr Gates: I arrest you 
for felony ! 

‘Felony!’ 

‘ Ay, truly. For stealing a gold watch, diamond pin, 
and a chegue for five hundred pounds, sent through you 
to this lady: 

All his Soten swagger vanished in an instant, and 
the abject scoundrel threw himself at Mrs Grey’s feet, 
and absolutely howled for mercy. 

*I will do anything,’ he gaspingly protested; ‘ any- 
thing ,you require, so that you will save me from these 
men! 

‘Where is Crawford?’ I asked, desirous of taking 
immediate, but not, I hope, unfair, advantage of the 
rascal’s terror; ‘she who witnessed this lady’s mar- 
riage?’ 

* At Leamington, Warwickshire,’ he replied. 

‘Very good. Now, Mrs Grey, if you will leave us, I 
shall be obliged. We must search this gentleman, and 
perhaps’——_ She vanished in an instant: her gentle- 
ness of disposition was, I saw, rapidly mastering all 
resentment. I carried the watch we took out of Gates’s 
pocket to her, and she instantly recognised it to be her 
husband’s. A fifty and a twenty-pound bank- note, 
corresponding to the numbers on our list, we extricated 
from. the disappointed bridegroom's pocket-book. ‘ And 
now, sir, if you please,’ said I, ‘ we will adjourn to your 
lodgings.’ A savage scowl was his only reply, not at 
all discomposing to me, and we were soon busy ransack- 
ing his hidden hoards. We found several other articles 
sent by Mr John Grey to his wife, and three letters to 
her, which, as corroborative evidence, would leave no 
doubt as to who her husband was. Our next visit was 
to a police court, where Mr William Gates was fully 
committed for trial. He was in due time convicted of 
stealing the watch, and sentenced to transportation for 
seven years. 

Mrs Grey’s marriage, and her son’s consequent suc- 
cession to the deceased merchant’s wealth, were not 
disputed. She has never remarried, and lives now in 
beneficent affluence in one of the new squares beyond 
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the Edgeware Road with her son, who, though now six- 

and-twenty years of age, or thereabouts, is still unap- 

ropriated; but ‘the good time is coming,’ so at least 
ted a few days ago the fashionable ‘ Morning Post.’ 


LONDON GOSSIP. 
April 1850. 

WE are getting into the thick of it once more: the 
blaze of balls—delights of the drama—operations of the 
opera—pedantry of politics—simmerings of sanitation 
—grumblings of gas-men— warfare of waterworks— 
scowlings of scavengers—travails of tradesmen—ma- 
ceration of ministers, and I don’t know what besides: 
all talked about at dinner-parties and nocturnal ré- 
unions, with an interminable under-current of minor 
twaddle. At such gatherings you may be pretty sure to 
hear something pro and con on the impending removal 
of the Royal Academy from the National Gallery—on 
the transference of the Vernon collection to Marlborough 
House—on the bas-reliefs just affixed to the pedestal of 
the Nelson Column; or perhaps some one wonders why 
Lord Rosse, the president of the Royal Society, intends 
to hold his soirées this season at his own residence, 
instead of at Somerset House. If literature comes up 
for discussion, you will be told that Mr Grote’s ‘Greece’ 
is the history of that classic land; a fact which few will 
care to deny; and if the colloquists be obtuse, Thomas 
Carlyle gets a snubbing for his ‘ Latter-Day Pamphlets;’ 
a rebuke which the said Thomas survives with exem- 
plary and wonderful equanimity. Or perchance a ne- 
glected naturalist attracts notice by talking learnedly 
of the forthcoming book of Agassiz on ‘ Lake Superior, 
its Physical Characteristics, &c. &c., and assures the 
company that it will be a work every way worthy of its 
author. Anon a dispute arises as to the new poems by 
new and old poets: ‘Christmas Eve and Easter Day,’ 
*The Angel World, ‘The Roman,’ and other bardic 
effusions, and here and there a hint is dropped that the 
author of the ‘ Princess’ is to be the future laureate. 

Such is one phase of gossip: taking another orbit, 
you get out of dilettantism into philosophy and practi- 
calities, and here we have a host of topics all wanting 
to be uppermost; some to sink speedily into ‘ everlast- 
ing nonentity,’ while a few, very few, leave a trace of 
their passage. If editors would be content to take 
things as they come, as the Irish and Cochin-Chinese 
do, we poor writers should be spared a world of trouble 
in arrangement. But as you are not that way inclined, 
we for our part must sacrifice the picturesque to the 
useful. So to begin:—the exhibition of Medieval Art, 
at the Society of Arts, is doing good in more ways than 
one. It makes people acquainted with rare curiosities 
of workmanship, which otherwise they would never 
have the opportunity of seeing, and teaches them that 
artists and artisans of the olden time had more skill 
than they generally get credit for. This exhibition 
would require a whole chapter to do justice to it, and I 
can only remark in passing, that the sight of it will 
prove an instructive lesson to those overdone with 
conceit. Another subject of conversation is the re- 
cently-ventilated project for removing the railing and 
wall at the west end of St Paul’s, and thus leave a 
spacious area—place, as the French would call it—open 
to the public. This, should it come to pass, will be a 
great convenience, facilitate locomotion, and improve 
the aspect of the magnificent cathedral. Another is, 
the bill for which the Commons have ‘ given leave’ for 
the new Victoria Docks to be constructed on the Essex 
shore of the Thames opposite Woolwich, at an estimated 
cost of a million and a-half sterling. May success 
attend the enterprise, which comes opportunely to meet 
the increased activity to accrue from the alteration in 
the navigation laws! Another is, the new Park—a 
park for the people—breathing space—to be laid out 


somewhere within the bounds of Finsbury, at an expense, 
as is said, of L.150,000; and then the throwing open of 
the gardens of Chelsea Hospital for the recreation of 
the citizens. This is welcome as gossip, and how much 
welcomer will it be in fact! The friends of temperance 
are felicitating one another on the diminished allowance 
of spirits to be served in the navy, and viewing it as an 
important step towards further ameliorations in the 
moral and physical condition of sailors. The Penin- 
sular Steam Navigation Company have come to a reso- 
lution to abolish the use of spirits altogether on board 
their vessels, except in cases of absolute necessity: the 
men’s pay will be raised five shillings per month by 
way of compensation. They intend also to establish a 
savings’ bank and a school at Southampton; the former 
with a view to promote habits of economy among their 
crews, the latter for the training and instruction of the 
children belonging to the sailors in their service. There 
is something better in these measures than the mere 
making of teetotallers: a new and healthy stimulus is 
provided for the adult, while the young are forearmed 
against temptation. There is some talk among city 
men of the scheme, with which the same company are 
connected, for a monthly steam communication with 
Australia, and fortnightly with China, at muzh less 
cost than by the present arrangement. The route, as 
proposed, is to be ‘from Sincapore to Swan River, 
Adelaide, Port-Philip, and Sydney, returning thence, 
and calling at all the same ports on the way back ;’ and 
to be extended by a branch to Van Diemen’s Land and 
New Zealand. If, in addition to this rapid transit, we 
could only get Ocean Penny Postage, what a blessing 
and benefit would be gained by emigrants and their 
relatives in either hemisphere, to say nothing of com- 
mercial correspondence! And apropos of rapid com- 
munication, we are told that the submarine telegraph 
from Dover to Calais is about to be realised. It is said 
that ‘the tower for the battery, offices, and general 
works at Dover are nearly erected; and the insulated 
wires are in a forward state of progress, and are ex- 
pected to be sunk across the Channel in the course of 
next month.’ Accounts from New York inform us of 
a new application of thermic-electricity which has 
been patented for telegraphic purposes in that state. 
Rumour speaks of it as something extraordinary; but 
considering the magniloquent propensities of our over- 
sea brethren, we must not be too ready to believe with- 
out seeing. 

An attempt is at last to be made in our New Victoria 
Street, the Royal Road of Westminster, to build houses 
in floors with a common stair, and thus gain economy 
of space with increased stability, yet preserving all the 
essentials of style and of respectability—that phantom 
to which so many thousands of English people sacrifice 
their existence. It is to be hoped that the example—not 
of sacrificing, but of building—will be followed in other 
quarters. Talking of architecture reminds one of the im- 
proved glass for windows which has been adopted in some 
new houses with considerable effect, and also applied to 
mirrors. As the description states— after the glass has 
been silvered in the usual way, wreaths of flowers and 
other devices are cut in the glass, and covered over with 
a chemical fluid. When the glass has been thus pre- 
pared, the silvering is roughly applied to the ornamen- 
tal part; and when that has acquired the requisite con- 
sistency, the artist, by means of needles, works out the 
details of the embroidered device much in the same 
way as the carving-machine, on Jordan’s principle, 
follows and works out the cutting in the model. The 
embroidering,’ it is said, ‘increases the usual price, but 
not so much as to preclude even the middle classes from 
purchasing mirrors ornamented with elegant and per- 
manent designs.’ At Mr Kidd’s establishment in Po- 
land Street, Oxford Street, we were shown some beau- 
tiful specimens of mirrors decorated in this singularly- 
beautiful manner. Then there is another bit of art that 
has been exhibiting itself in high quarters: a new 


American churn, which makes butter almost as fast as 
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cooks can use it. By this contrivance, which is very 
simple, the cream is so thoroughly interpenetrated by 
atmospheric air, that it separates from the milk with 
great rapidity and completeness, and without frothing. 
In the trial which took place a few days since at the 
Mansion House, four pounds of butter were made from 
four quarts of cream in ten minutes. What will our 
dairy-farmers say to this Yankee achievement? will 
they take a hint from it? remembering that in these 
times butter travels by railway. Hardly have we looked 
at the churn before our attention is drawn off to a 
‘ Novelty in Printing,’ which, having been exhibited 
and approved in Paris, now offers its pretensions to the 
London press. It is a mode of stereotyping with paper 
instead of plaster, invented and patented by Mr Worms, 
a French printer, and described as ‘the new Rotary 
Press, worked by cylindrical motion, and by a stereotype 
obtained from several sheets of paper made in a pulp, 
which gives more depth than is usually obtained from 
plaster of Paris, and the printing is so perfect, that even 
maps are reproduced from these cylindrical stereotypes 
with the minutest accuracy.? When tested in Paris, 
‘the stereotype cylinder was got up in exactly fifteen 
minutes, and the printing on both sides was quite per- 
fect ; the speed was 15,000 copies per hour, which can 
be augmented by corresponding steam power. The ra- 
pidity is owing to the printing on endless paper, not 
wetted, put on rollers ; each copy is cut off with mathe- 
matical precision. It was generally admitted by all 
parties that the whole was superior to anything in exist- 
ence, and that the simplicity of the process, together 
with the economy, must form a new era and a complete 
revolution in printing in general, as, besides the rapidity, 
the saving in types is very considerable: these being only 
used on the pulp for the forming of the stereotype, and 
not worked afterwards. The Journal la Presse has given 
the first order, and is so well satisfied, as to have ordered 
a sufficient number to do the whole work of their estab- 
lishment. Five hands, of which two are adults, will 
do the same work as fifteen men did formerly.’ This 
description, which smacks of foreign authorcraft, has 
made some talk, and led to visits of inspection among 
the London trade. The general opinion appears to be, 
that the scheme will not perform all it promises. In 
connection with this ingenious application of paper, I 
may mention the ‘stone cartridge paper’ for roofing 
houses, recently invented in Germany. If we get to 
paper roofs, we shall, I suppose, not stop short of the 
Chinese pagodas said to be constructed with this im- 
ponderous material. 

You probably have not seen the ‘blue book’ on the 
British Museum? It is a huge affair, comprising over 
eight hundred pages. Is it not a little singular that 
nearly all these parliamentary annuals are filled with 
details of mismanagement or error? If the inferences 
are to be believed, good government, on ever so small 
a scale, is an impossibility. This Museum Report, 
however, notwithstanding its uninviting aspect, con- 
tains some interesting matter. I shall only quote two of 
the financial items. One is, that the Museum build- 
ings since 1823 have cost nearly L.700,000; the other, 
that since 1755 L.1,100,000 have been expended in 
purchases for the various departments. Among other 
reports which have made their appearance, as well as 
this of the great Bloomsbury establishment, is the City 
Police Report for 1849, which presents a somewhat 
favourable balance-sheet as compared with former years; 
thus :—Value of property stolen in 1841, L.9093; in 
1849, L.4406. Persons taken into custody in 1841, 
7785; in 1849, 5126. Summonses issued in 1841, 1378; 
in 1849, 3332. The increase under the last entry is 
said to be due to incidents arising out of the ever-aug- 
menting traffic and business of the city, within whose 
limits not less than 600,000 persons enter every day; so 
that if the police take fewer prisoners, they have still 
no lack of employment. By their means, as the report 
further states, 743 lost children were found, and eight 
lives saved, during the past year. 


Now, as Sawkins says in the play, I must take a pro- 
miscuous flight to foreign parts. They are discussing 
a project in Vienna whereby to save the city from 
future inundations of the Danube. The scheme is to cut 
an artificial channel for the river, at some distance from 
its present bed, which shall be from 1200 to 1500 feet 
wide, affording ample capacity for all the water sent 
down at flood-time, without danger of overflow. The 
Prussian government has offered prizes for the best 
model of a suspension-bridge, to be erected across the 
Rhine at Cologne, without impeding the navigation ; 
and a prize has just been announced in Denmark which 
will interest sanitary folk. The object is to improve 
Copenhagen, by devising the best means for increasing 
the quantity of gas, number of lamps, and its more eco- 
nomical distribution to private houses—for making pro- 
fitable use of the matters now wasted injuriously in 
drains and cesspools; and for a supply of 100,000 tons 
of water every twenty-four hours, fit for all public and 
domestic purposes, to be filtered also, and forced to a 
height of ninety feet. The plans are to be sent in with- 
in eight months from the 18th February last, and those 
approved will get the prize of 250 gold Fredericks— 
L.208 sterling. Besides these grand designs, there is 
the mighty one of boring the Alps: the formidable 
mountain-range is to be no longer a barrier to rapid 
human intercourse. The Sardinian government are 
about to undertake the cutting of a tunnel through 
Mont Genévre, from Modane on the north, to Bardon- 
neche on the south, at a height of 4000 feet above the 
sea-level. The tunnel is to be seven miles long, nine- 
teen feet high, and twenty-five wide, for a double line 
of rails. 'The approaches on either side will be a series 
of inclines, along which the trains will be moved by 
water-power. Above the proposed passage-way the 
mountain rises 2400 feet—a massive roof, and one that 
will task engineering ingenuity to support it. Whata 
treat the excavation will be for geologists! We may 
expect to learn some of the secrets of upheavals, 

The French Academy are busy, as usual, making 
scientific researches and feeing philosophers. A host 
of subjects has come before them of late. Boubigny is 
pursuing his investigations into the spheroidal state of 
liquids in ebullition; he finds that ether assumes this 
form when dropped into boiling water, and has plunged 
his hand, moistened with this volatile liquid, into boiling 
water with impunity, while an unmoistened finger rapidly 
immersed, and withdrawn, was scalded. The experi- 
ments have been repeated and confirmed by M. Come, 
professor of natural philosophy at Laval. He, on plung- 
ing his hand, wetted with sulphuric acid, into melted lead, 
felt a sensation of cold; the reason assigned is, that this 
acid, when liquefied, and in the spheroidal condition, is 
at a temperature of 10 degrees below zero. He visiteda 
foundry, and amused himself for two hours by passing 
his fingers, wet and dry, through jets of molten iron— 
feats in which he was imitated by a little girl of ten 
years old, daughter of the proprietor: she, as he reports, 
passed her hand harmless into a pot of incandescent 
metal, although it was the first time she had witnessed 
such experiments. The only precaution to be observed 
is, first to remove the scum from the surface. Another 
savan sends in a communication on the construction and 
directing of balloons. Another, reviewing the anomalies 
of temperature noticed in Europe early in January, con- 
siders ‘ that certain parts of France constitute a sort of 
thermal oasis, of which it would be interesting to dis- 
cover the limits.’ Another states that a leaden tube 
is preferable to a solid wire for lightning conductors, 
Another proposes a kind of photogenic paper to be used 
to print from, without employing metal types. Another, 
Docteur Mathieu, describes a machine for cutting lucifer 
matches : it resembles a plane with two perpendicular 
dividing plates, and will prepare 1200 clumps in an 
hour. Another, M. Lampérierre, has constructed an 
instrument of caoutchouc—an artificial mouth, as it 
may be called—with a view primarily to ascertain and 
determine the quantity of milk-secretion in the female 
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breast. It is made to embrace the nipple closely, and 
is provided with apparatus to rarefy or exhaust the air, 
so as to produce a vacuum. The conclusion to which 
the inventor arrives, after sixty-seven experiments, is, 
that the secretion in each breast every two hours is 
from one and a-half to two ounces. He met with one 
instance in which the quantity amounted to nearly three 
pounds in twenty-four hours. Apart from the scientific 
application, this machine will be of great service to 
women in early suckling, and enable them to bring their 
breasts into the required condition without some un- 
pleasant consequences to which they are now subject, 
and may be used to prevent inflammation by provoking 
a super-secretion of milk at the expense of the disease 
itself. Nurses, too, may draw and preserve their milk 
for the purpose of feeding such infants as cannot suck 
from the breast without danger of suffocation by 
choking. 

Besides discussing these minor matters, the Academy 
have been giving away prizes and proposing others in 
nearly all branches of science. Dr Jackson of Boston, 
U.S., is to have one of 2500 francs for his discovery 
of etherisation, and Dr Morton a second of the same 
value for the first application of the discovery to sur- 
gical operations. Mr Hind of the Regent’s Park obser- 
vatory, Mr Graham of Markree observatory in Ireland, 
and Hencke of Driessen, each gets a medal—the former 
for discovering the little planets Iris and Flora; the 
second for Metis; the third for Astrea and Hebe. Two 
thousand five hundred francs are also awarded to M. 
Leclaire—the enterprising painter, whose labours have 
been more than once recorded in your Journal—for 
superseding the use of white lead by ‘the preparation 
in bulk of white of zinc, and its application to house- 
painting by means of a dryer—manganesed oil.’ A like 
amount is given to M. Rocher for his ‘ economical 
machine for distilling sea-water on board ships, employ- 
ing therein the heat of the culinary apparatus.’ Thus 
you see that the Academicians aim at the useful as 
well as the abstruse. 

There are one or two incidental facts in the late pro- 
ceedings of the Institute which demand a little conside- 
ration. Frequent notices appear of the failing health 
of the veteran Gay-Lussac; he is suffering from ossifi- 
cation of the aortic valves. Arago, communicating a 

per on optics, observes that he is warned by loss of 
health, and sudden defect of sight, to bring forth the 
researches which have long ‘slept in his portfolios ;’ 
and Biot, in presenting some particulars relative to 
Laplace, observes that he is setting his house in order. 
Sic omnia fatis, &c. When once the places of these 
philosophers shall become vacant, it will not be easy to 
fill them again. 

You will perhaps remember my telling you a short 
time since of the project for having an independent 
prime meridian in the United States; some attempt 
was made to excite the national pride by insisting on 
the honour of not reckoning longitude from Greenwich. 
A good deal of discussion arose among astronomers and 
naval men in the States on the subject; the entire use- 
lessness and inconvenience of the change have been 
exposed, as well as its fallacy, for the new point was to 
be one exactly 90 degrees west of ours; so where would 
be the independence? A memorial against it has been 
numerously signed by men competent to judge, and 
presented to Congress, and their remarks will doubtless 
give the scheme its quietus. They say—‘ We can per- 
ceive no reason for abandoning the meridian of Green- 
wich, or any other of the common property of civilisa- 
tion. If the use of the instruments of art, or the 
methods of science, introduced by other nations be 
beneficial to us, the most high-minded and truly inde- 
pendent national spirit would seem to dictate, not that 
our practices and usages should be changed, but that we 
should, by the cultivation and advancement of branches 
of knowledge, where our efforts can be useful, repay to 
mankind the advantages which we have received he 
the common stock of civilisation.’ 


BIRD LIFE. 


On! a lovely life is the life of a bird, 

The little winged lute of the summer air ! 

Fleeing lightly away with the speed of thought 
From the gloomy haunts of fear and care: 

Yet bound still to earth by a bright golden thread, 
A love-linked chain from its own sweet nest, 
That guides it safe home from its wildest flight 

To the tiny nook of its dear one’s rest. 


It has soared from our sight: but a viewless harp 
Fills with its gladness the summer air, 

Awaking within our listening hearts 

The thousand echoes that slumber there. 

We may trace its path through the distant space, 
By the stream of song that marks its way, 

Like some radiant star in the midnight skies, 
Whose course we track by its golden ray. 


Oh! a lovely life is the life of a bird! 
A life of gladness, and hope, and love. 
Ever viewless when singing its sweetest song, 
Sweetest when soaring the highest above. 
Bearing ever within, in its loving heart, 
The source whence its joyous lay is given; 
Its life a beautiful hymn of praise, 
A music-path, bounded by home and heaven. 
Cc. T. 


A RAGGED SCHOOL, 


The following is an anecdote taken from the journal of 
one who conducted a Ragged School :—Finding it impos- 
sible to get the children to attend our school in the fore- 
noon, we determined — changing our hours to half-past 
six in the evening. e commenced our new plan on 
Sunday, November 26, when we had upwards of 200 
children and youths in attendance. Under all circum- 
stances their behaviour was good during the greater part 
of the evening. About ten minutes to eight o'clock, how- 
ever, there was a signal given by some of the boys, and 
instantly there was a move in — of the room, and 
a rush made to the staircase. e superintendent was 
amazed at this proceeding: recovering from his surprise, 
however, he darted across the room, and was just in time 
to catch the last one ere he reached the door. Twenty-one 
had already made their exit. The boy who was caught 
struggled hard to get away, and loudly cried, ‘ Let me go! 
let me go!’ But holding him fast, the teacher replied, 
‘When you have told me what this plot means, you shall.’ 
‘I want to go to business,’ said the boy. ‘ Business ; why, 
it is Sunday night!’ ‘ Never mind, you let me go,’ continued 
the lad. The superintendent still held firm. ‘ Well, I'll 
tell you the truth, sir: do you see it is eight o’clock ?’ The 
teacher looked at the clock, and nodded assent. ‘ Well, 
sir, we catches them as they comes out of church and 
chapel.’ A policeman now entered. ‘ Where,’ said he, 
‘did you get these boys from? they are every one of them 
convicted thieves !"—The Rookeries of London. 


INTELLECTUAL POWER MISAPPLIED IN LITERATURE. 

Think what a glorious power is that of expression: and 
what responsibility follows the man who possesses it! That 
grace of language which can make even commonplace 
things beautiful, throwing robes of the poorest texture 
into forms of all-attractive loveliness: why does it not ex- 
pend its genius on materials that would be worthy of the 
artist? The great interests of man are before it, are crying 
for it, can absorb all its endeavour, are indeed the noblest 
field for it. Think of this—then think what a waste of 
high intellectual endowments there has been in all ages 


from the meanest of motives. But what wise man would 


not rather have the harmless fame, which youths, on a 
holiday, scratch upon the leaden roof of some cathedral 
tower, than enjoy the undeniable renown of those who, 
with whatever power, have written from slight and un- 
worthy motives what may prove a hindrance rather than 


an aid to the wellbeing of their fellow-men ?—The Claims | 
4, 


of Labour ; an Essay, Sc. 
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